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Comparative Literature 


N THE XXth century, the study of Com- 

parative Literature has increased to an 
enormous extent. The famous Essai biblio- 
graphique de la Litlérature comparée of Professor 
Louis Betz lists in its second edition of 1904, 
edited by Baldensperger, some 6000 titles of 
books and articles. In 1950 the new Bibliog- 
raphy of Comparative Literature! of Professors 
Baldensperger and Friederich has over 33,000, 
and even so, Professor Friederich in his preface 
wonders whether he may not “‘have overlooked 
scores of valuable books on this or that sub- 
ject” and hopes for a supplementary volume 
in 1955. This startling increase is the result of 
the foundation of new Chairs of Comparative 
Literature, especially in France and America. 
In France, to the original chair at Lyons, were 
added chairs at the Sorbonne in 1910, at Stras- 
bourg (1919) and Collége de France (a research 
Chair) in 1925. Dijon too has a chair of Com- 
parative Literature and Lille a Lectureship in 
Comparative Anglo-French Literature, while 
the Chairs at the Sorbonne and Strasbourg 
have become autonomous Institutes of Compar- 
ative Literature. A “certificat d’études supéri- 
eures” is available in comparative studies and 
having previously counted for one quarter (one 
cerlificat in four) of the licence libre only, is now 
also admitted for the licence d’enseignement.2 

In the United States, the situation is more 
confused. Although numerically, in a count of 
Departments, America leads the way, Professor 
Friederich said in 1948: “We suffer from the 
great disadvantage that independent depart- 
ments of Comparative Literature are practically 
unknown in American institutions of higher 
learning.”® After talking of what he calls the 
“somewhat battered prestige” of Comparative 
Literature in America, due to its confusion with 
courses on world literature and to the fact 
that many such departments are not inde- 
pendently staffed and subsidized, he hopes for 
a Renaissance whose coming is signalized by, 
among other events, the founding of a Depart- 
ment of Comparative Literature at Yale (under 


Professor R. Wellek) and the reorganization of 
the Department at Harvard. The American 
journal Comparative Literature, a newcomer to 
the field, appeared in 1949. In this country uni- 
versities have been more chary, and there is not 
a single chair of Comparative Literature in a 
British University. This is not to say that we 
have ignored Comparative Literature: on the 
contrary some of the most solid and rewarding 
of studies in Comparative Literature have been 
produced by British scholars, but there is still 
no foundation. Is this yet another proof of the 
insularity of the British? Or of the unconquered 
conservatism of our universities? Of—more 
comfortingly and, I hope, more accurately—is 
it a mark of our distrust of the value of Com- 
parative Literature as an undergraduate dis- 
cipline? 

One becomes increasingly conscious that 
Comparative Literature is a vague and indefi- 
nite subject. Chameleon-like from its beginnings 
which Sainte-Beuve put in the early XIXth 
century, it has taken upon itself the character- 
istic ambitions of the age in which it is practised, 
being used to prove what each succeeding gener- 
ation has wished to prove. It has been all things 
to all men. Mme de Staél, who has not received 
enough praise—or blame—as one of the 
Mothers of Comparative Literature, is a case 
in point. The idea of nationality which, if she 
did not originate, she did so much to foster 
and advance, invited definition, and how better 
define one literature than by reference to 
others? So, paradoxically, nationalism led to a 
kind of internationalism in literary criticism, 
and so to Comparative Literature. The idea of 
progress growing at this time and closely identi- 


! F. Baldensperger & Werner P. Friederich: Bibliography 
of Comparative Literature. University of North Carolina 
Studies in Comparative Literature, 1950. 

2 M.-F. Guyard: La Littérature comparée. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France (Collection ‘Que sais-je?”’), 1951, 
p. 11. 

In “Comparative Literature in the United States” 
(Actes du IVe Congrés d’ Histoire littéraire moderne, Paris, 
1948. Boivin, 1950, p. 48. 
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fied in De la littérature considérée dans ses 
rapports avec les Institutions sociales with the 
reality of the Republic, also invited large views 
and comparisons, in which erudition was a 
drawback rather than an advantage. To these 
two contributory ideas of progress and nation- 
ality, one must add ideas of science and scien- 
tific methodology, preponderant in criticism as 
in the novel. The XIXth century is, of course, 
the century of systems, of compilations and 
surveys in the different fields of human knowl- 
edge. There are economic and political systems 
with Comte, Marx and the British Utilitarian 
Philosophers like Jeremy Bentham and John 
Stuart Mill; biological systems like those of 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Lamarck and Darwin; 
surveys of religion with Renan, of history with 
Michelet, enquiries into scientific methodology 
with Claude Bernard and Lucas, into Philology 
and the history of the language and Indo- 
European roots with Littré and Brunot. When 
seen against this background what is surprising 
is not that Comparative Literature should 
have come into existence as a genre at this 
time, but that it should have made only the 
relatively modest progress it did. The fact is 
that Taine stands in the way. 

The Taine theory of milieu, moment, and 
race firmly anchors its victim in national waters 
and does not permit him to drift out into more 
international seas. Comparisons may be per- 
mitted as a kind of intellectual exercise, but 
explanation is essentially carried out within the 
national borders. It was only by slipping the 
cable of Taine’s heavy anchor that Compara- 
tive Literature was able to sail off into more 
adventurous seas. One thinks of Brunetiére 
with his evolutionary doctrines of criticism and 
of a work called Comparative Literature (1886) 
written by Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett, a 
Barrister at Law and Professor of Classics and 
English Literature in a New Zealand College. 
This is the first work on Comparative Liter- 
ature as a genre. It appeared—and this is the 
significant thing—in a series called “The In- 
ternational Scientific Series,” alongside works 
on Sociology, Biology, Physics.‘ This was a 
series of serious intent and the volume on Com- 
parative Literature had some 400 pages. Posnett 
stated in the introduction that he took up a 


position “on the borderland of science and 
literature” hoping to enlighten both. To the 
scientist he wished to reveal the part of the 
imagination in the discovery of new truths; to 
the men of letters, the value of scientific 
methodology in curbing what he calls ‘‘the old- 
fashioned worship of imagination.” He also 
rails at those whom he dubs in a fine phrase, 
‘“‘a priesthood of textual pedants.” In his work 
he insists on the “relativity of literature” and 
the changing relationship of literature to 
society in political evolution. Like Mme de 
Staél before him, he saw literature as a func- 
tion of social variation, changing its functions 
and ambitions as human society evolved from 
the clan to the city, the city to the state and 
the state to cosmopolitan humanity. 

This politico-anthropological view was soon 
discounted and next important step in the his- 
tory of the method and scope of Comparative 
Literature (after the Betz Bibliography oi 
which I have already made mention) was the 
founding in 1921 of the Revue de Littérature 
comparée under the direction of Professors 
Hazard and Baldersperger. The first article of 
the first number was a now famous mise au 
point by Baldersperger called: ‘“Littérature 
comparée: le mot et la chose.’”’ By now the 
scientific methods of the natural sciences and 
anthropology had been discarded. The 1914~—18 
war had brought in its aftermath the idea of the 
League of Nations, and Comparative Literature, 
in its own way, takes upon itself the garb of an 
apostle of international understanding. So, in 
this article-manifesto, Baldensperger wrote 
eloquently: ‘“‘C’est 4 mon sens la préparation 
d’un nouvel humanisme qui résulterait surtout 
d’une pratique étendue de littérature com- 
parée, au lendemain de la crise qui nous 
domine encore: une sorte d’arbitrage, de clear- 
ing, 4 quoi aboutirait l’effort du ‘“compara- 
tisme,”’ ouvrirait la voie 4 des certitudes 
nouvelles, humaines, vitales, civilisatrices, oi 
pourrait 4 nouveau se reposer le siécle ot nous 
sommes.’® In 1931, these brave words were 
echoed, albeit more faintly, by Professor Van 
Tieghem inehis book La Littérature comparée‘ 

4 Published by Kegan Paul. 


5 Revue de Littérature comparée, I, i, 1921, pp. 28-9. 
6 Paris, Armand Colin. 
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In 1948, Professor Friederich recaptured the 
vision of F fessor Baldensperger and said: 
“Somehow w. feel, with joy and pride. . . that 
our vigorous activity somehow goes beyond the 
realm of mere book-learning, that we are here 
to help each other, to save, together with you, 
the great cultural heritage that belongs to us, 
the Western World.’? These words were 
spoken at the 1948 Congrés d’Histoire lit- 
téraire moderne in Paris. One recognises the 
style noble appropriate to such Congressional 
occasions, but is it not also possible to per- 
ceive a certain mystique behind it? From 
being a sister to the biological and political 
sciences, Comparative Literature is now being 
presented as an instrument of international 
understanding. Three years later, when the 
dark clouds appear to be closing in again, 
the latest examination, a small book by M. F. 
Guyard in the Que sais-je? series, is more 
admonitory. For him, Comparative Literature 
is a corrective to national error, a kind of 
window through iron curtains. Guyard says: 
“Le comparatisme aide chaque peuple 4 suivre 
en lui-méme la naissance de ces ‘mirages’ qu’il 
prend trop souvent pour des images fidéles: 
lecon de lucidité et d’humilité qui vaut ce que 
valent les lecon de l’histoire, méconnues mais 
certaines. A chacun, peuple ou individu, de 
vouloir les entendre.’’* 

I did not start this paper in the classic and 
ordained way by defining my terms, because 
one is at a loss to know precisely what Compar- 
ative Literature is. Any definition with a mesh 
small enough to contain all the varied elements 
of this abused branch of study will include 
things which seem to have little connection 
with the study of literature. I have said enough, 
I hope, to show that in the century and a half 
of its existence, it has at various times been 
considered to be an instrument of political and 
social betterment, a catalysing agent of science 
and literature, a rather mystical branch of 
UNESCO and a national directeur de conscience. 
Guyard proposes this definition: “’histoire des 
relations littéraires internationales.” This defi- 
nition seems adequate to cover the many types 
of critical work now being produced under the 
comparative umbrella. Consider Paul Hazard’s 
Crise de la Conscience européenne.® This is an 


essay in the history of ideas, dealing with 
works which are on the confines of literature 
and philosophy and treating them rather from 
the point of view of their content than of their 
literary form or value. A book like Professor 
Van Tieghem’s Préromantisme’® is concerned 
with tracing the history of a literary move- 
ment. In The Romantic Agony," Professor 
Mario Praz is concerned with a theme. To these 
monumental works, one must add the many 
comparative studies of genres—drama, novel, 
poetry and so on, and also studies of what 
Baldensperger and Friederich call ‘“‘semi- 
literary genres” (ballet, b/ason, newspapers, 
operas), studies of individual authors and their 
fortunes and misfortunes abroad, studies in 
political or sociological themes and _ folklore. 
The Bibliography of Baldensperger and Frieder- 
ich is divided into thirteen parts of nine or ten 
chapters each, each chapter dealing with a dif- 
ferent theme. 

The current view of Comparative Literature 
is then all-embracing and all-permissive; its 
achievement, measured in literary production, 
enormous. What is its place and what its value 
in University and upper School studies? Here 
we must differentiate, for undergraduate and 
post graduate studies have clearly got different 
ambitions and requirements. I should like to 
consider first undergraduate studies. 

There are certain grave objections to be 
formulated against the indiscriminate inclu- 
sion of studies in Comparative Literature at 
the undergraduate level. Of course the tempta- 
tion to include such studies is great when one 
considers the barrage of criticism that has been 
directed at the Universities since the end of 
the war. Our place in society is constantly being 
examined and our achievements revalued. One 
of the most frequent charges we have to face is 
is the charge of over-specialization. Compara- 
tive Literature by its very nature overrides 
departmentalism and would seem to be the 
enemy of specialization. The student finds him- 


self @ cheval on two or more subjects. But the 
7 Actes du IVe Congrés..., p. 51. 

8 Op. cit., p. 123. 

9 Paris, Boivin, 1935. 

10 Paris, SFELT, Vols. I and II, 1948; Vol. III, 1947. 

11 Oxford University Press, new ed., 1951. 
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undergraduate is in danger of being unseated 
when he is in this position, and to change 
metaphors as well as steeds, he ends up usually 
by finding himself between two stools. Among 
the objections I wish to formulate are these: 

1. The difficulty that we cannot compare 
the peaks of achievement in national literatures. 
University and school programmes, pressed as 
they are for time and racked by conflicting 
claims, must, as is right and proper, concentrate 
on the great literary figures. Now where does 
one start the comparison of Racine and Shake- 
speare? Perhaps when one reads one’s first 
classical tragedy, reference to Shakespeare 
comes instinctively because comparison is an 
instinctive act of the mind. At that stage in 
one’s life, there is a shock of enlightenment in 
realising that Racine’s casts are far smaller 
than Shakespeare’s, that the scene is as unim- 
portant in Racine as it is important in Shake- 
speare and I believe that this act of comparison 
is invaluable as a means of adapting oneself to 
the different intellectual and aesthetic climate 
of French classicism. But when one is so ad- 
justed and accepts these new conventions, the 
gulf between Racine and Elizabethan tragedy 
is unbridgeable and the effort of comparison is 
with such imponderables as national genius 
Golden Ages or Versailles and Hampton Court, 
and we have to call up the aid of Stendhal or 
Matthew Arnold. The plain truth which has 
been so often stated is that these great men 
are great precisely because they venture where 
no one has ever ventured before; to turn them 
into one term of a comparison, is to insist on 
their earthly attachments, their lesser qualities. 
It is to compare Baudelaire with Swinburne or 
Poe, Byron with the lesser Romantics, James 
Joyce with Edouard Dujardin, and how many 
others who, in the process of export, have 
changed their characters so mysteriously. If 
Shakespeare and Racine can be considered in 
these degenerate days to be representatives of 
their respective national geniuses, it is better 
for us to accept them as such, with all their 
violent divergences, rather than to link them 
together with fragile threads of purely fortui- 
tous comparison. The knowledge and accept- 
ance of national differences are surely as much 
an aid to international understanding as the 
discovery of artificial and illusory bonds. The 


peak figures of literature—the ancient tragic 
and epic poets, Shakespeare, Racine, Goethe _ 
Baudelaire— have in common that they use a: 


raw material men and women whose mora 
and physiological impulses and limitations are 
those of Western man. It is only on the leve 
of the understanding of human motives tha: 
comparison can be made. Any other attempt i: 
insignificant and unimportant. 

2. My next objection lies in the very natur 
of literary influence. How subtle it is and hoy 
difficult to pin down! Professor Mansell Jone: 
has said some wise words on the impalpabk: 
quality of literary influence in his two essay: 
on Baudelaire and Poe now reprinted in his 
Background to Modern French Poetry. Afte 
discussing some interpretations of the affinit) 
between Baudelaire and Poe, he remarks on th: 
“lack of finality” that must be attached t 
such findings, and, more appropriate for m) 
purpose, adds this comment on essays on th: 
Baudelaire-Poe affinity: ‘Nor could any aca 
demic exercise show more clearly than two o: 
three of them the folly of entrusting a subjec: 
of this scope and subtlety to novices.’’” This 
we should all agree, is fair comment. 

To the intangibility of literary influence, on 
must add a further complication. However in- 
telligent and full of cultivated taste a natio: 
may appear within its own boundaries, in its 
literary admirations of foreign writers it ofter 
shows the most unexpected preferences. S 
France has at one time or another admire¢ 
Fenimore Cooper and Edgar Allen Poe; nowa- 
days it admires and translates almost an) 
novel written by an American. In England th 
French writers most universally read and ad: 
mired are Alexandre Dumas, Maupassant anc 
Maurois, with Colette and Mauriac coming 
fast. So, to the critical problem of the determi: 
nation of influence, one must add this othe: 
disturbing factor: the refraction which literar) 
taste undergoes when it crosses its nationa. 
frontier, like a stick thrust under the surface 
of water. 

3. The third objection that I should like t 
bring against Comparative Literature in the 
undergraduate programme is that these studies 
are essentially the product of maturity. Con 
sider the equipment needed—the erudition, th¢ 


12 Cambridge University Press, 1951, p. 40. 
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experience of mind and method, the absence of 


_ parti pris which should be the result of age 


and experience but rarely is, the subtlety of 
approach. It is absurd to expect to find those 
qualities in the undergraduate whose studies 
in literature, and a foreign literature at that— 
are only just beginning. Under these circum- 
stances, Comparative Literature is an exercise 
in the comparison of two unknowns. 

4. These two last objections—the impalpable 
nature of literary influence and the lack of 
maturity in the undergraduate—when taken 
together, can only mean that the study of Com- 
parative Literature at the undergraduate level 
does not constitute a discipline. There is general 
agreement with the idea that literary studies in 
the University should be shaped to train under- 
graduates in an approach to literature which is 
to be valid outside prescribed texts, and out- 
side the bounds of French literature. There 
have been controversies over the methods by 
which this is to be achieved, but the principle 
has never been seriously challenged. Studies in 
Comparative Literature cannot provide this 
discipline since they must at this level, and by 
their very nature, be one way: the statement 
of impressions by the teacher, the absorption 
of these impressions by the student who has 
not the equipment to go out and test the value 
of these methods for himself. Take for example, 
the programme of study set for 1949-50 by the 
Sorbonne for the certificat of Comparative 
Literature. It is of course required that the 
students should know the two foreign languages 
whose literatures they propose to study. They 
may then select one of the following questions: 

1. Les relations littéraires franco-anglaises 

au XVIITe siécle. 

. Le cosmopolitisme européen. 

3. L’Allemagne dans la littérature francaise 

au XIXe et au XXe siécle. 

It cannot be a coincidence that all three of 
these questions have been heavily documented: 
Franco-British relations in the XVIIIth cen- 
tury by Ascoli and Bonno; Franco-German re- 
lations in the XIXth centuries by Monchoux, 
Digeon and Jean-Marie Carré, and Cosmopoli- 
tanism by many critics. One wonders how the 
undergraduate can work in a field so vast and 
so complicated and how a University teacher 
can seriously assess marks on a paper set on 


Ww bdo 


these subjects. The questions are backed by au- 
thors, arranged in groups. Here are two such 
groups, to be prepared by students presenting 
French literature and two Nordic literatures. 
One bears the general title “Le Mal du Siécle”’ 
and sets Goethe’s Werther, René and part of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. The second (these 
are alternatives), under the heading ‘Les 
Théories romantiques” prescribed the second 
part of De l’ Allemagne, volume one of Carlyle’s 
State of German Literature and volume one of 
Heine’s Die Romantische Schule. One admits 
the appropriateness of heading and texts but 
again some awkward questions have to be an- 
swered. Are not these very large questions to 
be answered with reference to parts of three 
texts? Must there not be an inevitable distor- 
tion of the writer’s views and of the subject 
under study? The greatest doubt seems to me 
to lie in the employment of explication de texte 
in this comparative context. The student, like a 
modern Saint Anthony, is tempted on all sides 
to establish parallels to read into texts meanings 
that are not there, to give the freest rein to all 
his prejudices. 

It may seem that I am counselling the erec- 
tion of huge walls around departments of 
French so that no rumour of another literature 
may pollute our ears. Nothing could be further 
from my mind; I am concerned that other 
literatures should penetrate through the best- 
designed channels. It is depressingly common to 
read students’ essays in the Department of 
French which resolutely refuse to countenance 
the use of ideas discussed in another subject or 
to mention the name of any but a French au- 
thor. It is clearly our duty to fight such an at- 
titude and Comparative Literature is a handy 
weapon for such a purpose, provided its use be 
hedged around with the greatest cautions. 

It is obviously absurd to think of studying 
Romanticism in isolation in any one country. 
This is properly a European theme, as is Clas- 
sicism. Other themes which seem to stretch 
over national frontiers and implicate the whole 
of Western European culture are: certain me- 
dieval themes, topics of linguistics (which, 
strictly, lie outside the confines of this paper) 
and the study of the great literary movements 
and beliefs. Comparative Literature is at its 
best and on its rightful ground when dealing 
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with the history of ideas, whether esthetic, polit- 
ical or philosophical and it is in this field that 
this kind of method has its contribution to 
make to undergraduate studies. 

I have already indicated those dangers which 
seem to me to lie in the indiscriminate use of 
Comparative Literature—the careless thinking, 
prejudice and parli-pris, rash generalization 
and sanction of a harmful critical method. The 
cautions I have in mind to apply to its use in 
dealing with the suggested subjects are these: 

1. Comparative studies should only be un- 
dertaken with Honours students reading in 
small groups. I specifically mention Honours 
students because they have usually a fair in- 
telligence and awareness and can be made to 
heed warnings. Even so, the longer these 
studies are delayed the better. They are syn- 
thetic in their essence and certainly have no 
part in the work of the first year. 

2. I believe that comparative studies may 
best be done in tutorial groups and not in lec- 
tures. This is, of course, probably true of all 
University teaching. 

3. It seems essential that any comparative 
studies should be of such a nature as to be veri- 
fiable by the student himself, if such studies 
are to have an educational rather than a purely 
informative value. Suitable texts are not too 
difficult to find to illustrate any of the themes I 
suggested. This brings me back to an earlier 
objection raised about the validity of explica- 
tion de texte in this context. We are familiar with 
the blank stare and absence of reaction of some 
students before a passage set for explication; 
now, I foresee the opposite—and equally de- 
pressing reaction—the discovery of parallels 
and ideas which cannot be accounted for in the 
text. It is as bad to have too many reactions as 
to have none at all and in the explication of a 
text set for comparative purposes the student 
has already a number of idées recues bursting to 
find expression. These provisoes will inevitably 
restrict the range of choice but studies in 
French, as I suppose they must be in any other 
subject, are a perpetual compromise between 
what one would like to teach and what one can 
find time and justification for in the pro- 
gramme. We are all well used and resigned to 
such restrictions. 

4. I believe that such studies should not be 





examined and that no diplomas or certificates 
should be awarded. I cannot believe it possible 
at the undergraduate level to frame questions 
which would bring to light anything but a mas- 
terly memory and appreciation of the tutor’s 
views. 

These appear to be formidable requirements 
which squeeze the life out of any proposals to 
include themes of Comparative Literature in a 
department. The answer I think, lies in the 
symposium. I believe we are to some extent 
guilty of over-specialisation because we en- 
courage student isolation. One wonders how 
many man-hours are wasted in a single session 
in the average Faculty of Arts, or indeed in a 
sixth form, by the discussion in separate rooms, 
of say, Aristotle’s Poetics. Certainly, the sub- 
ject looms large in French; one assumes it to 
be discussed in equal or less detail in the de- 
partments of English, German, Spanish and 
Italian. Is there not a case here for joint classes 
in which the Poetics could be commented upon 
by a classical scholar and subsequent interpre- 
tations or misinterpretations in other coun- 
tries discussed by other specialists? This seems 
to me to be an instance of a subject in which 
Comparative Literature has meaning and legit- 
imate value: it deals with a positive influence 
within precise terms of reference; it calls to- 
gether experts who give their views in the pres- 
ence of students; it allows true comparison be- 
tween an original source and derived ideas, and 
between derived ideas in different countries. In 
the small Universities this seems a convenient 
solution. The great objection is that in large 
Universities any such gathering of honours 
students, would take on the appearance of a 
mass rally and teaching would be impossible. 
I do not know what the answer would be under 
such circumstances; tutorial groups would be 
ideal, with each group having a cross section 
of students of those departments who are in- 
terested in the theme under discussion. I be- 
lieve that the gain would be sufficient to merit 
some timetable inconvenience. 

The place of subjects in Comparative Litera- 
ture in research schools seems assured even in 
this country. Professor Jean-Marie Carré re- 
ports that over 200 subjects of research in Com- 
parative Literature have been registered at the 
Sorbonne since the Liberation, and many of 
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the 33,000 titles of the Baldensperger and 
Friederich Bibliography represent the result of 
research undertaken with a degree in mind. I 
have too high a regard for the réle of research 
in our universities to wish to pontificate about 
it. It seems to me that research is made to meas- 
ure out of the inclinations of the Heads of De- 
partments, the quality of each individual re- 
search student and local research facilities. 
With so many imponderables, generalization 
becomes impossible. Many of the same cautions 
apply to Comparative Literature subjects at 
the post-graduate level as at the undergraduate 
level: the extreme subtlety of the issue, the 
erudition required, the need for maturity. A 
priori one would say that such subjects are to 
be avoided at the M.A. or the B.Litt stage, but 
there must be many exceptions. 

I have tried to show that Comparative 
Literature as it is now conceived seems to hold 
certain grave disadvantages and even some 


positive dangers when indulged in at the under- 
graduate level. These dangers seem to derive 
from the fact that it is essentially a study of 
maturity, demanding an absence of parti pris 
and a mind which is more than a little wise and 
désabusé. I have however suggested that there 
are some subjects which appear to be ligitimate 
—Romanticism and Classicism which seem ob- 
vious, and more limited themes such as the 
fortune of the Poetics in France and other coun- 
tries. The symposium seems to be the ideal 
form of treatment for these subjects. If I have 
appeared over-cautious it is because I suspect 
that like Monsieur Jourdain in another con- 
text, we are all comparatistes sans le savoir, and 
like a good Victorian moralist, I am warning 
myself against myself. 
GARNET REES 
University College of Swansea 
Great Britain 








The English Versions of Walther s Under der 
linden’: A Study in Translation 


O OTHER lyric of Walther von der Vogel- 

weide enjoys the fame of ‘‘Under der 
linden” (39,11 ff. in the Lachmann-von Kraus 
text). It has the lilt of a genuine dancing song, 
flaunts the stuffy conventions of hohe Minne, 
spontaneously exemplifies the style of niedere 
Minne in its most graceful utterance, and pos- 
sesses universal appeal as well as ingeniousness 
and humor. Ever since Walther regained popu- 
larity in the eighteenth century through the 
efforts of Bodmer, Gleim, Myller, and the 
poets of the Gottingen Hainbund, it has been 
esteemed as a gem of particularly brilliant 
luster. The question to what extent it is origi- 
nal or more or less directly indebted to Ovidian 
tradition, as Schwietering and F. R. Schréder 
have suggested,' to Dietmar von Aist MF 34,3, 
or to any of several Carmina Burana, can no 
longer be posed in this blunt way. We know now 
that the European and indeed Oriental folk- 
song traditions long established before Wal- 
ther® help form the background of this type of 
Frauenmonolog. 

To be sure, Wilhelm Scherer—see the fourth 
Scherer-Walzel edition of 1928, pp. 159-160— 
raises a question with regard to it: “‘Walthers 
Lied ‘Under der linden’ ist einzig an Naivetat, 
Grazie, Schalkhaftigkeit. Und man wire ge- 
neight, es fiir das schénste Lied des ganzen Min- 
nesanges zu erkliren, so voll von Leben und 
iiberraschendem Reichtum ist es—wenn nicht 
die Grundvoraussetzung eine konventionelle 
wire: denn ein Madchen so beschaffen, wie 
dieses gedacht ist, wird ein solches Erlebnis 
iiberhaupt nicht oder nicht so erzihlen.” On 
the basis of our better knowledge of this type of 
song Scherer’s strictures can easily be refuted, 
for we know now that the Frauenmonolog is not 
a narrative poem in the usual sense but a remi- 
niscent self-confession on the part of a girl. The 
quotation from Kuno Francke in the anthology 
of Huntington Cairns, The Limits of Art, 
where the poem appears as the only example of 
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Walther’s art, does more justice to Walther: 
“Perhaps never has there been given a more 
perfect picture both of girlish bashfulness and 
the daring of first love.” André Moret in his 
Anthologie du Minnesang‘ succinctly sums up 
the consensus of present-day opinion when he 
calls the poem “le chef-d’ceuvre du Minne- 


sang.” A playful, happy monolog of the humble | 


smitten maid, it is couched in the simplest of 
colloquial language (cf. the term friedel in 
stanza II, line 3), not a word of which seems 
inappropriate. The girl’s style of reminiscence 
too (cf. ttsentstunt 11,7, and the double nega- 
tive in IV,5) is disarmingly naive and at no 
point out of character. Although the poet him- 
self does not add a single word to what she 
says, we can imagine him smiling behind the 
scenes. 

Among the more than twenty translators 
who during the past 130 years have essayed to 
turn poems of Walther into English,® this poem 
has naturally proved one of the more popular, 

1See Zfd.A. 61, pp. 69 ff., and German.-Roman. 
Monatsschrift 21, 183. 

See Theodor Frings, Minnesinger und Troubadours 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Vor- 
triage und Schriften, Heft 34), Berlin, 1949; also Leo Spitzer 
in Comparative Literature IV, 1, 1 ff. 

3 New York, 1948 (Bollingen Series, 12), pp. 309-311. 

‘ Paris, 1949 (Bibliothéque de Philologie Germanique 
XIID), p. 191. 

5 For fairly complete and accurate data up to 1935 see 
B. Q. Morgan, A Critical Bibliography of German Literature 
in English Translation, 1481-1927. With supplement em- 
bracing the years 1928-35. 2nd ed. rev. and augm. Stanford 
University, 1938. Since then there have appeared: I. G. 
Colvin, I Saw the World, London, 1938 (over sixty poems), 
and three separate versions of this poem, one by Margaret 
F. Richey in Essays on the Medieval German Love Lyric, 
Oxford, 1943, pp. 83-84, another by Ford Madox Ford in 
the Cairns anthology, pp. 310 f., and a third by Michael 
Hamburger in The New Statesman and Nation, London, 
February 17, 1951. A fourth, more recent rendering, is in 
Poems of Walther von der Vogelweide. Thirty New English 
Renderings in the Original Forms with an Introduction and 
the MHG and NHG Texts. By Edwin H. Zeydel and B. Q. 
Morgan. Ithaca (Thrift Press), 1952. 
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but not as popular as might be expected. It is 
missing in the following anthologies or other 
works in which one might look for it. The figure 
after the date in each case indicates the num- 
ber of Walther poems essayed. 

Edgar Taylor, Lays of the Minnesingers, Lon- 
don, 1825 (9) 

L. Davésiés de Pontés, Poets and Poetry of 
Germany, London, 1858 (4) 

Catherine Winkworth, Christian Singers of 
Germany, London, 1869 (7) 

Bayard Taylor, Studies in German Literature, 
New York, 1879 (6) 

W. A. Phillips, Selected Poems of Walther von 
der Vogelweide, London, 1896 (84) 

Edward Robinson, Poems of 1848 and Earlier 
Days, London and Manchester, 1904 (8) 

Frank C. Nicholson, Old German Love Songs, 
London, 1907 (17) 

Bayard Taylor and Lillian Kiliani, A Sheaf 

of Poems, Boston, 1911 (4) 
One misses it particularly in such more com- 
prehensive collections as those of Phillips, 
Nicholson, and Edgar Taylor. Its omission in 
the work of Frank Betts, Songs and Sayings, 
Oxford and New York, 1917, who offers 
twenty-nine Walther poems in prose, is less 
surprising. 

One naturally wonders what may be the 
reason for this neglect by these and others 
who together constitute more than half the 
English Walther translators. It would probably 
be erroneous to assume that they have passed 
the poem up because they did not deem it 
worthy of inclusion. Two better reasons suggest 
themselves. 

The first is prudishness. This seems a not un- 
reasonable assumption when we discover that 
of all the nineteenth-century Walther trans- 
lators, totalling about a dozen (but in many 
cases essaying only a few poems), only one, 
A. E. Kroeger in The Minnesinger of Germany 
(New York and London, 1873, pp. 130-131), 
includes this poem. My own formal education 
was affected by this spirit of prudishness, 
which still persisted in some quarters during 
the early twentieth century. I recall that in 
my first undergraduate course touching upon 
Walther both the text used—Calvin Thomas’s 
Anthology of German Literature—and the pro- 
fessor in charge ignored “Under der linden.” 


Later, when I read Walther in MHG as a gradu- 
ate student, the poem was introduced by the 
professor surreptitiously, on a day when all 
three or four “female”? members of the class 
happened to be absent. That such prudishness 
was not restricted to the English-speaking 
countries is evidenced by the fact that the 
poem is also missing in two widely used German 
school texts, the edition of O. Giintter in the 
“Sammlung Géschen” and that of G. Legerlotz 
in the Velhagen und Klasing series. 

The other reason for the poem’s neglect may 
be that many translators felt unable to do it 
justice. Like other lyrics of great directness and 
simplicity—Goethe’s “Uber allen Gipfeln” is a 
case in point—Walther’s masterpiece is very 
difficult to translate successfully. Its difficulties 
reside mainly in matters of spirit and form. A 
poem such as this is above all light-hearted, 
buoyant, and delicate in essence. Artless as it 
seems, though, it has certain overtones, ex- 
tremely elusive when they are to be reproduced 
in a foreign tongue. In addition, its form, which 
at first sight strikes the reader as simplicity it- 
self, is characterized by short, homely utter- 
ances, sometimes mere ejaculations of a few 
syllables difficult to match, by natural obvious 
rhymes, now masucline, now feminine, and by 
diversified rhythm which seems free and un- 
trammeled but at the same time makes strin- 
gent demands upon the translator. To alter or 
re-form such a work by sacrificing its lilt or ig- 
noring its melody to an excessive degree is tan- 
tamount to re-writing and destroying it. 

For convenience I quote the poem: I. Under 
der linden / an der heide, / da unser zweier 
bette was, / da mugt ir vinden / 5. schéne 
beide / gebrochen bluomen unde gras. / vor 
dem walde in einem tal, / tandaradei, / 
schéne sanc diu nahtegal. // II. Ich kam 
gegangen / zuo der ouwe: / dé was min friedel 
komen é. / da wart ich enpfangen, / 5. hére 
frouwe, / daz ich bin selic iemer mé. / kuster 
mich? wol tisentstunt: / tandaradei, / seht 
wie rot mir ist der munt. // III. Dé het er 
gemachet / alsé riche / von bluomen eine 
bettestat. / des wirt noch gelachet / 5. in- 
necliche, / kumt iemen an daz selbe pfat. / bi 
den résen er wol mac, / tandaradei, / merken 
w4 mirz houbet lac. // IV. Daz er bi mir lege, 
/ wessez iemen / (nu enwelle got!). s6 schamt 
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ich mich. / wes er mit mir pflege, / 5. niemer 
niemen / bevinde daz, wan er unt ich, / und ein 
kleinez vogellin: / tandaradei, / daz mac wol 
getriuwe sin. 

We are immediately struck by the music 
of the opening line and its mate (4), consisting 
of what is conventionally called a dacty]l, fol- 
lowed by a trochee, but freely treated in the 
sequel, i.e., with an extra unaccented syllable 
in the dactyl: -xxx, in II,4; III, 1 and 4; and 
IV, 1 and 4.° Although we know but little con- 
cerning Walther’s music, we can deduce 
enough about his mode of accompaniment and 
his free use of grace notes, slurs, mordants, 
and the like—a sort of primitive coloratura—to 
appreciate such liberties. The rhyme of 1-4 is 
feminine, as IV clearly shows, and should not be 
ignored. 2-5, again with femininerhyme, are pre- 
scribed: two trochees each. In 3-6 the rhythm 
changes from trochaic to iambic, with four 
iambs in each, and masculine rhyme. But in 
7-9 the rhythm is reversed again to a trochaic 
measure, with four beats, but now catalectic 
and therefore with masculine rhyme. The ‘‘or- 
phaned” eighth line, finally, is the famous exul- 
tation, fandaradei, suggesting not only the 
nightingale’s song,’ but also a dancing mode. It 
contributes much to giving the poem its memo- 
rable happy swing and unique character and has 
the rare distinction of being the only line that 
no translator could possibly spoil! 

When we come to interpretation of specific 
details, only one line still troubles the com- 
mentators and translators. It is II,5: hére 
frouwe! There are some half dozen possible in- 
terpretations, none of which has up to now been 
universally adopted. Lachmann and Wilmanns 
interpreted it as: “da ward ich als hehre Frau 
empfangen,”’ Pfeiffer, Bartsch, and von Kraus 
as partly a form of address and partly an inter- 
jection: “‘heilige Jungfrau!’”’, Roethe as: “da 
ward ich mit den Worten: ‘hehre Frau!’ 
empfangen,”’ and Moret as a mere interjection, 
like modern French ‘‘bonne dame!” In the near 
future I hope to present a new interpretation 
which seems to me more logical and more in 
keeping with Walther’s manner. 

Before turning to the English renderings 
some remarks about the criteria and standards 
which should guide any translator and his 
critics seem appropriate. As a starting point 


we may turn to B. Q. Morgan’s Critical Bibliog- 
raphy, pp. 2 ff., for guidance. That the stand- 
ards of today are different from those still ob- 
served by Pope in the eighteenth century is 
generally conceded. The true translator must 
above all strive for completeness and accuracy, 
both in substance and in form—Gehalt and 
Gestalt, to use the more precise German ex- 
pressions. The entire subject matter in its full- 
est extent, with careful attention to shades of 
meaning, connotations, and imagery, must be 
envisaged—nothing more or less. There is no 
such thing as “‘translator’s license,” except 
perhaps for a genius. Although a painter or por- 
trait photographer may “improve” upon his 
subject, this prerogative is nowadays not 
vouchsafed the translator. On the other hand, 
mere dictionary faithfulness would be just as 
fatal. As to form, which is often best caught un- 
consciously, all the stylistic qualities—word 
choice, sentence arrangement, mood, meter, 
cadence, rhythm, and melody—must be in- 
telligently apprehended and _ skillfully con- 
veyed in a first-class rendering. In short, as 
Hermann von Keyserling, quoted by Morgan, 
puts it, the translator must be stirred by “ab- 
solute devotion to a great cause.”’ 

It would not do to subscribe to the theory 
that translations, especially of metrical works, 
need not be made in the spirit of the original, 
and that rhythm and style, for instance, may 
be transmuted to the spirit of the translator’s 
age, as was done by Pope in his Homer. I con- 
tend that it is the reader who should adjust 
himself to the spirit and idiom of another age, 
not vice versa. When a musical composition of 
Mozart is performed today, is not the listener 
challenged to transplant himself into the rococo 
age of late eighteenth-century Europe? If con- 
versely a piece of music had to adapt itself to 
the ever-changing mores, art would lose all 
semblance of stability. To be sure, attempts of 
this kind have been made, as with the libretto 
of Bizet’s Carmen, but the result has been mere 
spectacle. It seems clear that in the case of such 
a poet as Walther, whose poems were written 





6 That this is the correct analysis is proved by Carl von 
Kraus, Walther von der Vogelweide. Untersuchungen. Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1935, p. 131. 

7 von Kraus, loc. cit., argues convincingly that this re- 
produces the nightingale’s song throughout the poem. 
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to be sung to a fixed melody, fidelity to form 
must be more rigidly observed than ever, even 
although almost all his tunes have been lost. 

Nor do prose translations of poetry fully 
carry out the purpose of a real translation be- 
cause they can reproduce only one phase of it— 
substance. The history of Shakespeare’s recep- 
tion in Germany furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion of the limitations of even a good prose ren- 
dering as compared with one that takes form 
and spirit into account. The Eschenburg prose 
translations, which appeared between 1775 and 
1782, served only to inspire the critics to study 
Shakespeare and the poets to read him in Eng- 
lish, while the excellent poetical renderings of 
A. W. Schlegel, begun less than a generation 
later, alli but made Shakespeare a German poet 
in the eyes of the German people. 

We may now scrutinize the published Eng- 
lish translations in their chronological order. 
The earliest and only nineteenth-century ver- 
sion that has come to my attention is that of 
A. E. Kroeger, already referred to. It reads: 
I. Under the linden, / On the meadow, / Where 
our bed arrangéd was, / There now you may 
find e’en / 5. In the shadow / Broken flowers 
and crushéd grass. / Near the woods, down in 
the vale, / Tandaradi! / Sweetly sang the 
nightingale. // II. I poor begrieved me / Came 
to the prairie: / Look, my lover’d gone before. 
/ There he received me / 5. Gracious Mary! / 
That now with bliss I’m brimming o’er. / 
Kissed he me? Ah, thousand hours! / Tan- 
daradi! / See my mouth, how red it flowers! // 
III. There ’gan he making, / O, so cheery! / 
From flowers a bed-place rich outspread. / At 
which outbreaking / 5. In laughter merry / 
You'll find whoe’er the path does tread. / By 
the roses he can see, / Tandaradi! / Where my 
head lay cosily. // IV. How he caressed me, / 
Knew’t one ever, / God defend! ashamed I 
should be. / Whereto he pressed me, / 5. No, 
no, never / Shall any know’t but him and me / 
And a birdlet in the tree; / Tandaradi! / Sure 
we can trust it, cannot we? 

When we bear in mind that as a pioneer 
Kroeger could not profit by the efforts of any 
predecessors, we are impressed by some good 
qualities of his effort. He catches some of the 
lightness of the original, although he is ad- 
dicted to the unnatural inversions and artifi- 


cialities common to the average English poetry 
of his day (e.g. arranged, crushéd, ’gan) and 
uses its sweetly tender idiom. In substance and 
choice of words he strives to do justice to Wal- 
ther. However, the use of e’en as part of the 
rhyme in I,4 is objectionable, In II poor be- 
grieved me, used conventionally and for the 
sake of the rhyme, has no equivalent in Wal- 
ther, prairie is ill-chosen, and thousand hours 
may be an error. In III cheery is a poor choice 
and from flowers may be a Germanism, while 
IV ,2 is unsatisfactory. As for form, Kroeger has 
made a serious effort to adhere to that of the 
original, but obviously the two feminine rhymes 
in each stanza plagued him and led to odd com- 
binations. The masculine rhyme was—grass in 
I is also bad. The rhythm of 3 is changed from 
iambic to trochaic, except in III. This is also 
true of 1,6. But despite these strictures and 
some bold enjambement, Kroeger’s is a promis- 
ing beginning. It was reprinted by Karl Knortz 
in Representative German Poems, Ballad and 
Lyrical (New York and Boston, 1885, pp. 7 f.). 

Some thirty-five years elapsed before a sec- 
ond rendering was attempted, but this is one 
of the most interesting of all. It was made by 
Nathan Haskell Dole, probably in 1908, to ac- 
company the beautiful score which Edvard 
Grieg had composed for Walther’s poem, prob- 
ably between 1880 and 1890.° This translation 
is not mentioned in Morgan’s Critical Bibliog- 
raphy. Although apparently based directly 
upon a very faithful modern German version 
which Grieg had used, and not upon the MHG, 
it is most instructive because it shows how 
great an advantage it is for a translator to have 
a good score to use as a guide. And Grieg’s 
score is indeed a masterpiece. It is written orig- 
inally in the key of C in three-quarter time, 
allegretto, sempre con mezza voce, and shows a 
fine appreciation of Walther’s metrics. Leaving 
enough grace notes and unsung notes of ac- 
companiment for the exigencies of translation, 
it is couched in a romantic, typically Griegish 
idiom, and uses as its core the woodland night- 
ingale notes, which are audible throughout. 


8 “Tie verschwiegene Nachtigall,” op. 48, no. 4. To be 
found in Fifty Songs by Edvard Grieg, ed. by Henry T. 
Finck. For Low Voice. Boston, Oliver Ditson Co.; New 
York, Chas. H. Ditson and Co.; Chicago, Lyon and Healy; 
Philadelphia, J. E. Ditson and Co., 1908, pp. 116-119. 
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Tandaradei occurs twice in each stanza. The 
stanzas are composed identically, as they 
should be for Walther, except that in the 
fourth bar of IV three quarter-notes replace a 
half and a quarter (iemen nu en-). The first four 
bars of each stanza (in the key of A in our edi- 
tion) are: 





Tandaradei is set: 





Tan- da- 











Ya> dei tau-da-ra-der 


The dactylic quality of 1—4 is strictly observed, 
and the extra syllable of II,4 etc. (-xxx) can 
readily be sung on the second eighth-note in the 
first bar. 

The rendering of Dole, who was an experi- 
enced translator of the libretti of many German 
and Scandinavian Lieder (e.g. of Chamisso, 
Andersen, Bjérnson, and Ibsen), and who also 
translated several German books, reads: I. 
Where with my lover, / On the heather, / 
’Neath fragrant lindens did I stay, / You might 
discover / 5. How together / The flow’rs and 
grass all broken lay! / Thro’ the forest, down 
the dale / Tandaradei! / Tandaradei! / Sang 
the dulcet nightingale. // II. I traversed 
slowly / Meadows shady; / My sweetheart 
came along that way. / There was I, lowly, / 
5. Greeted as lady, / So that I ne’er forget the 
day! / Kisses did he offer me? / Tandaradei! / 
Tandaradei! / See how red my lips are, see! // 
IV. How there I found me, / If I told it! / Good 
Lord, forbid! For shame I’d die! / 5. His arm 
around me / Did he fold it? / There’s no one 
knows but he and I! / And a cunning little bird, 
/ Tandaradei! / Tandaradei! / Who will never 
say a word! 

The most serious criticism that can be of- 
fered is that for some unexplained reason Dole 
omits the third stanza. Only minor flaws can be 
pointed out otherwise. In I lindens is plural and 
the force of d@ unser zweier bette was is lost; in 
III,3 the é and in 7 ¢tésentstunt are overlooked; 
and in IV,1 J found me is colorless. In II it is to 


be noted that Dole, like the modern German text 
which he used,® was influenced by Lachmann’s 
interpretation. In fidelity to meter and gen- 
eral style his version ranks high, indebted as 
he was to Grieg’s excellent interpretation. It 
should be noted that he is the only translator of 
the poem who was demonstrably thus guided. 





den der hei- de 

The third rendering, by the British scholar 
and translator, Jethro Bithell, in his Minne- 
singers I, appeared a year later (London and 
New York, 1909): I. On the heather-lea, / In 
the lime-tree bower, / There of us twain was 
made the bed: / There you may see / 5. Grass- 
blade and flower / Sweetly crushed and shed. / 
By the forest, in a dale, / Tantaradei! / Sweetly 
sang the nightingale. // II. To our meadow 
meeting, / By the woodland shady, / Was my 
true love come before. / Had prepared such 
greeting, / 5. By our Lady, / I am happy ever- 
more. / Did he kiss me? Did he kiss? / Tan- 
taradei! / See my mouth how red it is! // III. 
He the lawn arraying / Had with flowers smell- 
ing sweetly / Made a couch so gay and fair./ 
Any stranger thither straying / 5. Would dis- 
creetly / Smile to see the havoc there. / By the 
roses he discovers, / Tantaradei! / Where my 
head lay and my lover’s. // IV. That he lay 
with me / God in heaven forbid / Any one 
should hear and tell! / Only I and he / 5. Know 
what there we did. / We shall keep the secret 
well. / He and I and a little bird, / Tantaradei! 
/ Tells not what it saw and heard. 

By introducing an anapaest (or it may be a 
trochee with a dissyllabic anacrusis), followed 


® This version (translator not mentioned) reads: I. 
Unter den Linden, / an der Haide, / wo ich mit meinem 
Trauten sass, / da mégt ihr finden, / 5. wie wir beide / die 
Blumen brachen und das Gras. / Vor dem Wald mit siissem 
Schall / Tandaradei! / Tandaradei! / sang im Tal die 
Nachtigall. // II. Ich kam gegangen / zu der Aue, / mein 
Liebster kam vor mir dahin. / Ich ward empfangen / 5. 
als hehre Fraue, / dass ich noch immer selig bin. / Ob er 
mir auch Kiisse bot? / Tandaradei! / Tandaradei! / Seht, 
wie ist mein Mund so rot! // IV. Wie ich da ruhte, / wiisst’ 
es einer, / behiite Gott, ich schiamte mich. / Wie mich der 
Gute / 5. herzte, Keiner / erfahre das, als er und ich; / und 
ein kleines Végellein, / Tandaradei! / Tandaradei! / das 
wird wohl verschwiegen sein. 
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by a single stressed syllable, in I,1, matched in 
4 by a dactyl with a single stressed syllable 
with masculine rhyme, Bithell radically alters 
Walther’s lilt right at the outset. His final 
stanza repeats this flaw, except that there 4 
matches its mate in 1, but not the dactylic I,4. 
The pattern thus established for 1-4 (if so 
loose a scheme may be so called) is violated 
even more markedly in the two middle stanzas 
by a dissyllabic final foot with consequent 
feminine rhyme (required throughout). III,4, 
with its eight syllables, strays still more from 
the pattern. Compared with its mate, I,4, it 
could hardly be fitted into any muscial scheme 
because of its excessive slurs and grace notes. 

2-5 are also far removed from Walther in 
thythm. While an occasional dactyl or ana- 
crusis modifying Walther’s consistent two- 
trochee measure may be condoned, such a line 
as Had with flowers smelling sweetly completely 
disrupts Walther’s line. In these lines the femi- 
nine rhyme is preserved, except in IV. The 
heavy dactyl, Grass-blade and in I,5 is disturb- 
ing. 3-6 are also disappointing throughout. In 
I Sweetly crushed and shed cannot be construed 
as a substitute for a four-foot iambic line, to 
match its mate: There of us twain was made the 
bed, while the consistent trochees of these lines 
in II-IV present a rhythm diametrically op- 
posed to Walther’s. The stress on Was in II,3 is 
also unfortunate. Here Walther’s masculine 
thyme is preserved. 7-9 fare somewhat better, 
except that in III the rhyme is arbitrarily femi- 
nine, and the slur, And a little bird is gratuitous. 

As for substance, lime tree is acceptable, but 
lime-tree bower questionable. In II Had prepared 
is abrupt, and Did he kiss? inadequate for 
iisentstunt, while the rhyme kiss-is cannot be 
accepted. In III Jawn is ill chosen, and dis- 
creelly smile does not reproduce gelachet. The 
charming schamt ich mich of IV is lost. 

Although Bithell catches the spirit of the 
girl’s monolog pretty well, his rendering is not 
an adequate reproduction of this masterpiece, 
and not even a passable English poem. It 
tanks below the level of this translator’s aver- 
age achievement. 

The next rendering, by B. Q. Morgan, ap- 
peared in 1912 in his monograph Nature in 
MHG Lyrics:° 1. The linden under / Midst the 
heather, / Where for our love we found a bed, / 
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There you may wonder / 5. Fair together / At 
tumbled grass and flowers red. / By the forest, 
in a vale, / tandaradei, / sweetly sang the 
nightingale. // II. I came right early / Where 
that other, / My own true love, had come be- 
fore. / He greeted me rarely, / 5. Holy Mother! 
/ To make me happy evermore. / Did we kiss? 
A thousandfold: / tandaradei, / see my lips’ 
encrimsoned mould. // III. There he had com- 
pleted / In those bowers / A richly covered 
place of rest, /With glee will be greeted / 
5. Those fair flowers, / If someone finds our 
hidden nest. / By the roses well he may / tan- 
daradei, / mark my ringlets where they lay. // 
IV. Were his and my pleasure / Known to 
many / (Now God forbid!), of shame I'd die. / 
How we trod love’s measure, / 5. Ne’er shall 
any / Discover, only he and I, / And a little 
birdie, too, / tandaradei, / who to us will e’er 
be true. 

On the whole Morgan has succeeded in catch- 
ing the spirit and swing. He deviates from the 
rhythm only in I,1, III, 4, and IV, 4. At sev- 
eral points, however, issue could be taken with 
the version. The rhyme early-rarely in II, 1-4 is 
poor. I,1, though very poetical, introduces an 
archaism not in harmony with the language of 
the rest of the translation. Perhaps one might 
carpingly object to flowers red in 1,6 because 
Walther nowhere refers to color. In II,9 en- 
crimsoned mould conveys an impression of pre- 
ciosity absent in Walther. Slight deviations 
from the text occur in III,2 and IV,1,4 for the 
sake of English convention. 

It is regrettable that this fine translation is 
entombed in a learned monograph accessible 
only to comparatively few scholars and hardly 
to readers of poetry who might wish to make 
Walther’s acquaintance through the medium of 
English. This version has probably been seen 
by fewer readers than any other. 

The fifth rendering, by Margarete Miinster- 
berg, appeared in 1916 in her Harvest of German 
Verse (New York and London): I. Under the 
linden tree / Upon the heath, / There I lay 
with him.—Alas, / When you go there, you'll 
see / 5. The flowers beneath / Crushed and 
trodden with the grass. / By the forest in the 
dale, / Tandarady! / Sweetly sang the nightin- 


10 Géttingen and Baltimore (Hesperia 4), pp. 23-24. 
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gale. // II. I strolled unto the green: / My lover 
true / Was waiting there impatiently. / Such 
welcome ne’er was seen— / 5. Ah, if you 
knew! / My heart still throbs in ecstacy. / 
Kisses?>——Thousands—more!—he took: / Tan- 
darady! / See, how red my lips now look! // 
IV. How he caressed me there, / If anyone / 
Should know: alas, how I should blush! / And 
all our pastime fair! / 5. Ah, none, none, none / 
Shall know, but he and I—hush, hush! / And 
the birdie on the tree. / Tandarady! / May that 
ever silent be! 

Miss Miinsterberg completely misses the 
swing of the poem in the first six lines of each 
stanza. The couplet 1-4 is spoiled by the intro- 
duction of a third foot and by the masculine 
rhyme. So too the couplet 2-5, which is altered 
from trochaic to iambic measure, again with 
masculine rhyme. Conversely, in 3-6 Walther’s 
iambs are changed to trochees in I but back to 
iambs in II and IV. Alas in I,3 introduces a mis- 
leading note at the outset, for the girl is 
elated, not regretful that the flowers have been 
crushed. In II Ah, if you knew! is inadequate 
for hére frouwe in any case and glosses over the 
difficulty. Like Dole, Miss Miinsterberg in- 
excusably omits III. 

Of the five versions thus far considered, Miss 
Miinsterberg’s is the least successful, inferior 
even to Bithell’s. She has not succeeded in re- 
producing the form, nor has she captured the 
spirit of the poem. As for substance, her effort 
is barely satisfactory. Considered as an English 
poem, it is too staccato and sometimes reads 
like prose. 

Ian G. Colvin’s collection of sixty-four Wal- 
ther poems, J Saw the World (1938), is now usu- 
ally thought to offer very satisfactory transla- 
tions." However, he clearly reveals his limita- 
tions when he essays ‘‘Under der linden:” 
I. Under the linden, on the heather, / For us 
two a bed there was. / There could you see, en- 
twined together, / Broken flowers and bruised 
grass. / 5. From a thicket in the dale, / Tan- 
daradei, / Sweetly sang the nightingale. // 
II. I sped thither through the glade. / My love 
had reached the spot before. / There was I 
snared, most happy maid! / For I am blessed 
evermore! / 5. Many a time he kissed me there, 
/ Tandaradei, / See my lips, how red they are! 
// Il. There he contrived in joyful haste / A 
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bower of blossoms for us both, / That must be 
still a fading jest / For those who take the self- 
same path, / 5. And see the spot, where, on 
that day, / Tandaradei, / My head among the 
roses lay. // IV. How shamed were I if anyone, 
/ (Now Heaven forfend!) had then been nigh. / 
There we two lay, but that was known / To 
none except my love and I, / 5. And the little 
nightingale, / Tandaradei, / Who, I know, will 
tell no tale. 

The gaiety and freshness of the song have 
been captured, and in general its spirit can be 
felt through the foreign medium. The language 
shows a vast improvement, especially over that 
of Kroeger: “‘nicht mehr... ein sanftes ro- 
mantisches Gefiige, sondern eine kriftigere, 
eher an der Lyrik des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts 
geschulte Sprache,’ as Naumann aptly puts it. 
Nor is there much to criticize on the score of 
substance. hére frouwe of course cannot be mos! 
happy maid; and in IV except my love and I 
grates upon the purist’s ears. 

With regard to form Colvin has taken un- 
warranted liberties. To avoid the troublesome 
first feminine rhyme he has joined 1-2 and 3-4, 
giving each stanza only seven lines. Walther’s 
second feminine rhyme, preserved in I (heather- 
together), is abandoned in the other stanzas in 


favor of masculine rhyme. Thus the graceful | 
lilt, preserved to a certain extent in I, is lost as | 


we read on. In I,2 (Walther’s 3) is trochaic in- 
stead of iambic and was is rhymed with grass. 
Careless rhymes abound: there-are, haste-jest, 
both-path, and anyone-known. They do the pur- 
ist Walther a grave injustice. 

The rendering of the noted British scholar, 
Margaret F. Richey, appeared during Britain’s 
dark days of 1943: I. Under the linden tree in 
the field, / Where the bed of us two had been, 
Strewn beautifully, flowers and grass / May 
even now be seen. / 5. Down by the wood in a 
dale, / Tandaradei, / Sweetly sang the nightin- 
gale. // II. I was come into the meadow; /My 
true love came before; / He received me as his 
lady! / lam blest for evermore. / 5. Did he kiss 
me? a thousand times, this! / Tandaradei, / 
See how red my mouth still is. / III. Then did 
he make so richly / A couch of flowers gay. / In 
his heart there is laughter / Who chances to 


4 See Walter Naumann in Monatshefte 43, 3 (March, 
1951), p. 160. 
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come that way. / 5. By the roses he will find, / 
Tandaradei, / Where so soft my head reclined. 
'/ IV. That he lay by me, were it known,— / 
God keep that from me! / What he did with me, 
never a one / Know this, save I and he, / 5. And 
a little bird so true, / Tandaradei, / That may 
share our secret too. 

In rhythm, rhyme-scheme, and _ poetical 
qualities it offers only the barest approximation 
to the original but probably was not meant to 
be more ambitious. The nine-line stanzas are 
once again reduced to seven lines, with only 
two rhymes, all masculine, per stanza, one of 
these (this-is) impure. As for content, s/rewn in 
I is not gebrochen. In II as his lady suggests 
Roethe’s dubious interpretation.” I also ques- 
tion blest for salic. In III I miss the force of 
noch, and in IV sé schamt ich mich is lost. In ef- 
fect Miss Richey’s version achieves little more 
than a fair prose version could. 

Ford Madox Ford published his re-creation 
in 1948: I. Under the lindens on the heather, / 
There was our double resting-place, / Side by 
side and close together / Garnered blossoms, 
crushed, and grass / 5. Nigh a shaw in such a 
vale: / Tandaradei, / Sweetly sang the nightin- 
gale. // II. I came a-walking through the 
grasses; / Lo! my dear was come before. / Ah! 
what befell then—listen, listen, lasses— / 
Makes me glad for evermore. / 5. Kisses?— 
thousands in good sooth: / Tandaradei, / See 
how red they’ve left my mouth. // III. There 
he had made ready—featly, fairly— / All of 
flow’ring herbs a yielding bed, / And that place 
in secret still smiles rarely. / If by chance your 
foot that path should tread, / 5. You might see 
the roses pressed, / Tandaradei, / Where 
e’enow my head did rest. // IV. How he lay 
beside me, did a soul discover / (Now may God 
forfend such shame from me): / Not a soul 
shall know it save my lover; Not a soul could 
see save I and he, / 5. And a certain small 
brown bird: / Tandaradei, / Trust him not to 
breathe a word. 

As poetry this ranks high, but as a transla- 
tion of Walther’s masterpiece it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. From the point of view of 
form it sacrifices some of Walther’s litheness by 
making seven lines serve for nine, as Colvin and 
Richey had done, thus ignoring the playful 
feminine rhyme in 1 and 4. Moreover, in the 


last two stanzas, Ford, perhaps to recapture 
some of the light, tripping effect of Walther 
which he had lost, has made excessive use of 
anapaests. The rhyme sooth-mouth in II, while 
sanctioned by British tradition, seems inap- 
propriate in Walther, the purist; also place- 
grass in I is to be condemned. Whatever hére 
frouwe may mean, it is not caught by listen, 
listen, lasses, which possibly contains three 
errors: 1. hére does not mean listen, 2. if it did it 
would be singular and not plural, and 3. frouwe 
is singular. In III there is nothing to justify in 
secret, and smiles does not reproduce the hearty 
laugh of gelachet. In this stanza, too, Ford alters 
the meaning by incorrect punctuation; Walther 
seems to end a sentence with pfat. 

Still more recent is the rendering which 
Michael Hamburger published in the London 
New Statesman and Nation of February 17, 
1951: I. Under the lime tree, / by the heath, / 
where with my well-beloved I lay, / you can go 
and see, / 5. down beneath, / flowers and grass 
we broke that day. / Where the forest comes 
down to the dale; / tandaradee! / sweetly sang 
the nightingale. // II. Down to the meadow / 
I came walking / and found my lover there be- 
fore. / Such a welcome I had, O / 5. Lady, such 
talking, / that I’ll be joyful evermore. / Did he 
kiss me well or ill? / Tandaradee! / Look how 
red my lips are still! // III. With the wild 
flowers / there my love / made a lavish bed for 
me; / this bed of ours, / 5. should you pass 
above, / will make you laugh most heartily. / 
By the roses you can trace, / tandaradee! / 
Where my head lay in that place. // IV. Had 
anyone seen us / lying there, / (God grant 
none did!) I’d be ashamed. / What passed be- 
tween us / 5. is our affair, / never to be known 
or named / but by us and a small bird, / tan- 
daradee! / which may never breathe a word. 

Despite certain basic deficiencies it is an ac- 
ceptable version, better than Colvin’s and 
perhaps as good as Ford’s. Inadequate lines 
are: down beneath for schéne beide in I and such 
talking and well or ill in II. While this transla- 
tion preserves the spirit of the original to a 
limited degree, it loses most of Walther’s 
swing by ignoring almost all the feminine 


12 See von Kraus, loc. cit. In her edition of Walther, 
Oxford (Blackwell German Texts), 1948, Miss Richey also 
adheres to this interpretation. 
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rhymes. Of eight in Walther, Hamburger has 
caught three, e.g.: flowers-ours and seen us- 
between us. Not only in 1 and 4 is Walther’s 
rhythm throttled; 2 and 5 are even more 
poorly treated. Such trisyllabic lines as by the 
heath and down beneath have a stifling effect. 
The harsh line but by us and a small bird (little 
would have taken the heavy accent from a) 
mars the final effect. 

Of the nine translations which have been 
considered, Dole’s and Morgan’s are 
very good; two, Ford’s and Hamburger’s, 
range from good to fair; two Kroeger’s (for the 
era in which it was written) and Colvin’s, are 
only fair; and three, Bithell’s, Miss Miinster- 
berg’s, and Richey’s, are poor. More recently 
B. Q. Morgan and the present writer have at- 
tempted a new rendering in collaboration. This 
is published in a trilingual edition, referred to 
above in footnote 5. 

Even at the risk of seeming over-critical, 
severe standards have been applied to the nine 
English translations of Walther’s poem pub- 
lished prior to 1952. They have been scrutinized 
clause for clause and measure for measure—a 


two, 


tedious process, but necessary if we hope to 
reach reliable judgments and are not content 
with superficial appraisals. It is my conviction 
that such severity is not uncalled for. Translat- 
ing German poetry into English—not only 
Walther’s, but also that of a score of other 
great poets since his time—is a difficult under- 
taking. Only in comparatively rare instances 
has a high degree of excellence been attained. It 
is probable that in the future superior achieve- 
ments will not be reached more frequently in 
this fascinating endeavor until a more wide- 
spread demand for good translations makes it- 
self felt among British and American readers. 
At least so far as German literature is con- 
cerned, such poetical translation has been too 
haphazard, often occupying the low plane of 
mere hack-work. Once translating is appreci- 
ated as an art, and higher standards are ex- 
pected of the translator, it may attract a greater 
number of those who possess the rare qualities 
which are required. At least, this should be our 
hope. 
EpwIN H. ZeEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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The College Board Foretgn-Language Tests 


OREIGN-LANGUAGE tests are offered in 

French, German, Latin, and Spanish four 
times a year, and in Greek and Italian at the 
March series only.* The tests are called Read- 
ing Tests, and each one devotes about one third 
of its items to passages in the foreign language 
on which are based multiple-choice comprehen- 
sion questions in the foreign language, which 
give a direct test of the candidate’s reading 
skill, without the intervention of English. 

The candidate’s knowledge of vocabulary is 
tested principally by the reading passages, and 
by underlined expressions in these passages, 
each of them with a choice of English transla- 
tions. Other, more direct, tests of vocabulary, 
all multiple-choice, that may be used: (a) 
English translations of foreign words or expres- 
sions, or the reverse; (b) choosing a synonym 
or an antonym for the key word; (c) finding a 
pair of synonyms or antonyms from a group 
of words. 

A group of definitions of foreign words in the 
foreign language is a test of vocabulary—and 
a rather stiff one if the candidate happens not 
to know the meaning of the word being defined 
—but it is also in part a test of reading power, 
and again it has the advantage of being entirely 
in the foreign language. 

A section that tests reading skill and also a 
knowledge of practical as opposed to literary 
vocabulary is a series of situations with several 
conclusions, from which the candidate is asked 
to select the most, or most nearly, probable. 
For the examiners, these items are interesting 
and at times amusing to prepare, and we hope 
that some of the more able candidates will be 
able to share our amusement. Here is a sample: 
“As I didn’t want to arrive in the middle of the 
picture: 1—I bought a whole ticket 2—I be- 
gan at the end and worked backwards 3—I 
phoned to find out when the show began 4— 
I sat way off to one side 5—I brought my own 
camera.”” The most sensible answer is, obvi- 
ously, “three,” but it may be somewhat less 
obvious in a foreign tongue. 
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Finally, there is a section that examines the 
candidate’s knowledge of grammar and idio- 
matic construction, by asking him to choose the 
correct foreign translation of an English sen- 
tence or phrase. 

These are, then, basically tests of vocabulary 
and reading skill, examined partly by the 
direct method, entirely in the foreign language, 
and partly by translation into and from English, 
the latter used only as a convenience, where the 
direct method would be cumbersome or con- 
fusing. Within the limitations imposed by a 
multiple-choice objective test, the examiners 
do what they can to enable the candidates to 
show their knowledge of the spoken tongue, by 
choosing reading passages that contain idio- 
matic dialogue, and by the selection of situ- 
ations, vocabulary, and words to be defined. 
And the colleges have found that scores on 
these tests do predict, with satisfactory validity, 
the candidate’s success in college courses of 
varying types, from literature to composition 
and conversation. The tests, therefore, may be 
taken to be a reasonably valid sampling of the 
candidate’s general command of the language. 

How do these tests compare with the former 
three-hour tests in content and in validity? 
What are the advantages of a one-hour test in 
March as opposed to a three-hour test in 
June? Have we gained more than we lost when 
the new tests, mothered by necessity, came into 
general use in 1942? 

The old tests consisted originally of passages 
for translation into and from English, and, for 
third- and fourth-year candidates, a composi- 
tion to be written on a set theme or a choice 
of themes. In the 1930’s, the insistence upon 
translation was diminished by the introduction 
of passages with comprehension questions, and 
there were attempts to devise types of ques- 
tions that could be graded more objectively 
and therefore more reliably. But the relative 
difficulty of the tests was never really predict- 


* A paper read at the April 1952 meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board in New York City. 
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able. It was quite possible, in a given year, to 
have the French tests turn out to be stiffer than 
expected, and the Spanish or German tests 
easier—or the other way round. 

The examiners had no sure way of predeter- 
mining the difficulty or effectiveness of the 
tests, and unless they were also College Board 
readers, they had no way of discovering how 
successful the tests had been, except through 
the not entirely impartial comments of the 
candidates and their teachers. 

Contrast this uncertainty with the wonders 
wrought by the International Business Ma- 
chines punched cards. Each Committee of 
Examiners receives a detailed statistical report 
on the effectivensss of the previous year’s 
test. It is not only the candidates whose per- 
formance is objectively scored; we examiners 
get an annual report card on our performance. 
The report tells us the difficulty of the whole 
test, and the difficulty of each part of the test. 
We are told how long the test was, as measured 
by the percentage of candidates who completed 
each part. We learn how reliable each part was, 
as measured by the degree of correspondence 
between success in each part of the test and 
success in the test as a whole. 

There are, in addition, masses of statistical 
information available to us during our annual 
meetings. For each of the 120 to 150 items ona 
test, we can find out what percentage of the 
candidates chose the right answer, what per- 
centage chose each of the wrong answers, and 
how able each group was, in terms of its total 
score in the test. By studying this wealth of 
information, we have been able steadily to im- 
prove the reliability of items on subsequent 
tests, until we are now embarrassingly close to 
perfection. 

We have learned, for example, that the most 
successful wrong answers for a vocabulary item 
are not words temptingly close to the right 
answer, but words in the same frequency range 
as the right answer but with no other resem- 
blance to it. We have also learned, to our 
chagrin, that if we try to deceive the candidates 
by setting up a seductive chain of false thinking, 
we often succeed in trapping only those who 
are bright enough to be attracted by the lure, 
while the linguistic dolts, blind to our seduc- 
tion, may blunder upon the right answer. 


One other means of increasing reliability has 
been to use in each new test a number of items 
from previous tests, whose difficulty and re- 
liability have already been statistically estab- 
lished. This is the principal reason for keeping 
old tests out of circulation, to the discomfort 
and frustration of teachers and students who 
would like a more generous sampling of test 
items than that provided by the Bulletin of 
Information. 

Another and quite distinct advantage of the 
present tests, in foreign languages or in any 
other field, is that they can be given four times 
a year, since there are clerks and machines to 
score them, permanently available at the Edu- 
cational Testing Service offices in Princeton. 
The old three-hour tests could be given only in 
June, when teachers, footloose and fancy free, 
could come to New York to grade the papers 
and see the shows and the baseball games 
Most of the colleges that require the present 
subject-matter achievement tests ask that they 
be taken in March. With test scores made 
available to the colleges within a month from 
these dates, and with transcripts and recom- 
mendations going from schools to colleges in 
February or March, decisions on acceptances 
can now be made before the close of the aca- 
demic year, instead of being delayed until 
July or August. This advance in timing is of 
great advantage to the college committees on 
admissions, to the school authorities, and above 
all, to the candidates. The lucky ones, who have 
chosen wisely and who have managed to be 
among the chosen, can plan their summer vaca- 
tions with the comforting assurance of accept- 
ance at colleges A, B, or C. The unlucky ones 
will at least have a chance to show a belated, 
late-Spring, interest in colleges X, Y, or Z 
(naturally, non-College-Board institutions), 
where they will probably have a happier and 
surely a more extended career. 

What effect do the present tests have on the 
teaching of foreigr. languages? Do they tend to 
stress unduly vocabulary and reading, to the 
detriment of the other language skills? I do not 
think so, for several reasons. The tests them- 
selves are not available for intensive cramming. 
It is widely recognized that the best way to 
build vocabulary is not through memorizing 
isolated words in lists but through learning 
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words in context, that is, through reading. 
Most teachers know that there is a section in 
each foreign-language test that requires a 
knowledge of grammar and idiomatic construc- 
tion. And the nature of many of the reading 
passages and the section on situations do stress 
the importance of a practical, conversational 
command of the language. 

What new techniques might be used in the 
future and what new areas brought into the 
sphere of foreign-language testing? As to tech- 
niques, L can think of only two, already used 
in other objective tests but not yet in our 
foreign-language tests. One is to select the 
worst instead of the best answer, the least 
probable instead of the most probable. Such a 
technique could be applied to the comprehen- 
sion questions that follow the reading passages 
and it would be quite effective as a vocabulary 
test, the candidate being asked to select the 
word that does not fit with the others. The 
advantage of this technique is that it demands 
a reading and understanding of all the answers. 
There is, however, one danger: in most sections 
of the test, the candidate is asked to choose the 
best answer, and unless he reads the directions 
carefully, he will tend to do the same thing here, 
to his unquestioned bewilderment, since there 
will be four more or less right answers. 

The American Council Psychological Test 
has a technique for testing active as opposed to 
recognition vocabulary that could be applied to 
foreign languages. A definition is given and the 
candidate is asked to select the initial letter of 
the word that is defined. An example: “The 
word for a building where students exercise 
begins with B G L P W.” If you think of 
“gymnasium,” you pick G. The only danger is 
that one of the “false”’ initials might be that of a 
variant word, and the examiners would have to 
guard carefully against this possibility. 

As to new areas of testing, there are two: 
inclusion of cultural or literary information, 
and a direct testing of oral-aural skills. Cultural, 
historical, geographic, or literary information 
could be tested on a factual basis: A great seven- 
teenth-century French playwright was 1— 
Balzac 2—Brieux 3—Montaigne 4—Moliére 
S—Girardoux. The Golden Age in Spanish 
literature lasted approximately from 1—1100 
to 1300 2—1450 to 1500 3—1550 to 1700 4— 


1700 to 1800 5—1850 to 1898. It might also 
be possible to test literary or aesthetic appreci- 
ation by giving a passage of prose or poetry 
and asking questions about its author, period, 
and style. But the colleges feel that the basic 
responsibility of the schools is to teach the 
language, and there is not now enough time in 
the school course to do even that thoroughly. 
Secondary-school teachers would like to see 
language training begin earlier, in the sixth or 
seventh grade, so that students would have six 
or seven years of language study before college. 
With a course thus extended, we could quite 
fairly add to the present tests sections on 
civilization, history, and literature, but it 
would be a mistake to add them now. 

In the area of oral-aural skills, it is undeniable 
that no direct opportunity is now given to the 
candidate to prove that he has a good accent in 
the foreign language or that he can understand 
it when it is spoken. What could be done to 
test these skills directly rather than indirectly? 

The practical difficulties are almost, but not 
quite, insuperable. At the present time, all the 
candidates in each examination center are 
tested in the same room, whatever their foreign 
language. Any kind of passage or set of ques- 
tions dictated to the whole group is therefore 
impossible. Even if the candidates in each 
language could be placed in a separate room, 
under the direction of a supervisor who knew 
the language, he would have to read the dicta- 
tion or ask the questions at precisely the same 
speed and with precisely the same inflection as 
every other supervisor of the same test, if the 
conditions were to be comparable. And playing 
a phonograph record would not be much better 
unless all the phonographs and the size and 
acoustics of all the rooms were alike. 

Obviously, the only way to achieve uni- 
formity would be through individual recording 
machines equipped with earphones and micro- 
phones, or some acceptable substitute. On such 
machines, if it were possible and feasible to 
make one available for each candidate, he 
could make multiple-choice written responses 
to oral questions, and he could record on a 
disk his answers to written questions or even 
record oral responses to recorded questions. 
There would still remain the considerable prob- 
lem of hiring in March a staff of College Board 
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hearers to listen to all the recordings, and the 
frightening prospect of trying to attain reliable, 
objective scoring of such indefinable, subjective 
values as pronunciation, intonation, fluency, 
and idiomatic and syntactical correctness. It 
would be far easier, from the point of view of 
scoring, to limit the test to one of aural, hearing, 
ability, with multiple-choice written answers to 
recorded questions, though even this would 
necessitate buying and storing eleven or twelve 
thousand talking machines. This whole project 
was recently referred to the Research Com- 
mittee of the College Board, but the Committee, 
after careful thought, recommended that the 
project be temporarily dropped, for two reasons. 
The first is that many colleges are primarily 
interested in—or at least satisfied with the re- 
sults of—a test that is basically one of reading 
skill. The second reason is the probable decline 
of foreign-language study in the secondary 


schools, if colleges continue or increase their 
willingness to accept applicants without foreign- 
language credits. If the study of foreign lan- 
guages disappears from the secondary schools, 
the foreign-language-test problem will solve 
itself without the need of talking machines. 
This prospect should be viewed with alarm not 
only by secondary-school teachers of foreign 
languages, including me, but also by the college 
authorities, for they will be faced with two 
alternatives: they will have to shoulder them- 
selves the burden of elementary language in- 
struction now undertaken by the schools; or 
else abandon all foreign-language requirements, 
for admission and graduation, and retreat into 
a monolingual isolationism that would be a 
cultural, social, and political disaster. 
DonaLp D. WALSH 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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Eitstorical Background of Audition Testing 
of Spanish 


HALF century ago, modern language 

students were learning French, German, 
and Spanish much in the same way as they 
learned Latin and Greek. The realization that 
modern languages held an additional interest to 
language students brought to the field of lan- 
guage pedagogy a great many innovations in 
method of approach as well as an expansion of 
the table of objectives. Examinations of text- 
books such as were commonly used before 1900 
will reveal the extent of change in methods as 
well as content matter included in modern lan- 
guage instruction.! 

The direct method brought many blessings 
in the form of added stimuli, fresh motivation 
and new coloring. For example, in the books 
for beginners the reading material composed of 
detached sentences was largely replaced by the 
connected passage into which the new vocabu- 
lary units were built. The translation exercise 
into the foreign language was retained in most 
cases, but came to form one of several exercises, 
most of which were in the foreign language be- 
ing taught. The reading passage became the 
core of the lesson, and questions on the selected 
passage served to break it up into more easily 
assimilable units. Other exercises such as com- 
pletion, substitution, or conversion served to 
test the pupil’s mastery of vocabulary and 
forms. The former grammar teaching was re- 
placed to a great extent by functional grammar 
exercises.” 

The direct method also brought in its wake 
new responsibilities and added burdens to com- 
plicate as well as to vary the teacher’s task. 
Oral-aural skills were recognized as desirable 
and attainable objectives in the instructional 
program. In fact, the problem of oral-aural 
tests received public mention as early as 1919 
when Thomas S. Fiske, Secretary of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board,’ published 
a report in which he urged the desirability and 
discusséd some of the difficulties of such tests. 
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He mentioned several problems in testing aural 
comprehension: (1) conditions are not identical 
at all centers; (2) it is easier to understand one 
speaker than another; and (3) one speaker may 
think it necessary to repeat a statement while 
another may refuse to do so. 

These points seemed to present serious ob- 
stacles to the establishment of aural tests, but 
the advocates of such tests were not convinced 
that the obstacles were insuperable. The Mod- 
ern Language Association of the Middle States 
and Maryland recommended that oral-aural 
tests be given by the colleges to candidates for 
admission who had been successful in the writ- 
ten entrance examinations in modern lan- 
guages. At Princeton the aural tests were 
limited to forty-five minutes both for the ele- 
mentary and the intermediate requirement. 
The test for the elementary grade consisted of 
(1) an exercise in writing easy prose from dic- 
tation; (2) the reproduction in English of a 
short sight passage read aloud by the examiner; 
(3) writing answers in the foreign language to 
questions asked by the examiner in the foreign 
language on a short passage of connected prose 
read aloud by him just before the questions are 
asked. 


1 This paper was part of a doctoral dissertation prepared 
under the direction of Professor Richard E. Fox at the 
University of Colorado. The writer wishes to express her 
appreciation to Dr. Fox, Dr. G. Robert Carlsen, and Dr. 
George A. C. Scherer, for suggestions and encouragement 
throughout the course of the study. 

2 Robert Herndon Fife, A Summary of Reports on the 
Modern Foreign Languages (Publications of the American 
and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1931), p. 164. 

*At the outset, examinations were offered only in 
French and German among the modern foreign languages. 
The requirements in French and German followed the 
recommendations of the Report of the Committee of Twelve, 
published in 1898. 

‘Thomas S. Fiske, The Work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1901-1925 (Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1926), 300 pp. 
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As far as can be discovered from catalogs and 
correspondence, the recommendation seems to 
have been followed by only two New York State 
Colleges, Columbia and Cornell, and in these 
only partly. At Cornell a relatively small num- 
ber of entering students (those not admitted on 
certificate) were required to take an oral and an 
aural test in French. 

As a result of the activities of the committee 
on such tests appointed by the Association of 
Modern Language teachers of the Middle 
States and Maryland, the College Entrance 
Examination Board gave authority to its Com- 
mittee of Review in April, 1921, to appoint a 
commission to study the question of aural ex- 
aminations. A committee of ten was appointed, 
but nothing definite seems to have been ac- 
complished.’ If the Commission on Aural Ex- 
aminations ever reported, there is no record of 
any meeting in the report published in 1926.® 

The evidence seems to show that teachers, 
administrators, and educational investigators 
were, for the most part, interested in the de- 
velopment of tests for measuring the ear and 
tongue skills. Some progress in testing of aural 
comprehension appears in the Regents’ Ex- 
amination in New York State. A note’ in the 
Modern Language Journal states that modern 
language teachers in New York State were being 
requested to try out some aural tests in French, 
German, and Spanish, similar to those which 
were to form an integral part of the Regents’ 
examinations beginning with January, 1927. 
The test consisted of two parts: a) a dictation 
in the foreign language, b) a content compre- 
hension test in the foreign language. 

Despite certain obvious merits, all of these 
time-tried methods of testing speech-audition 
skills, e.g., dictation, are unsatisfactory instru- 
ments because they do not conform to the 
standards of reliability, objectivity, and com- 
parability set up by the new-type examination. 
They are not scientific measuring instruments, 
and such conclusions as can be drawn from their 
use remain opinions and impressions. 

In 1925, the Modern Foreign Language 
Study, supported by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, undertook an in- 
vestigation of the teaching and study of the 
modern foreign languages and the development 
of means for their improvement, particularly 


at the levels of instruction in secondary school 
and the earlier years in college. 

The Study was confronted at the outset of 
its investigation by the necessity of construct- 
ing standard tests to measure objectively prog- 
ress and achievement in the modern foreign 
languages, since few such tests were available 
and none were adequate to their purposes. The 
construction and standardization of objective 
tests were, therefore, major enterprises of the 
Study and absorbed a large share of their 
energy and resources. The Study placed such 
tests of ear and tongue skills on its proposed 
table of objectives and invited the attention of 
investigators to the necessity of such tests as 
early as 1925. Professor Henmon writes: 


The importance of oral and aural tests for the adequate 
measurement of achievement in the modern foreign lan- 
guages has been fully appreciated by the Committees .. . . 
Tests of aural comprehension are feasible and plans for 
them were made in each of the languages, not all of which 
could be carried out.8 


Professor Robert Herndon Fife, Chairman 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study, men- 
tions that the development of a test and the 
putting of the material on a phonograph record 
could not be completed in the time allotted. 
However, he states, “promising experiments 
were made in this field and a satisfactory aural 
test lies well within the range of possibilities.’ 

Evidence of actual interest in the ranks of 
the workers themselves is seen from the returns 
received in answer to a questionnaire issued in 
Canada: 


The idea of an audition test appealed to 52 out of 67 
teachers. Many suggestions were offered on the methods of 
carrying out oral and audition tests; there was a general 
disinclination to entrust the work to university professors, 
but beyond that, opinion was divided between examinations 
conducted by the pupil’s own teacher, by specially ap- 
pointed teachers, or by an inspector in charge of modern 


® Up to 1936 no aural part had appeared in the exam- 
inations. 

® Thomas S. Fiske, 0). cit., reviewed by Henry Grattan 
Doyle, in Modern Language Journal, 2: 568-570, May, 1927. 

7 “Aural Tests in New York State,” Modern Language 
Journal, 11: 245-247, January, 1927 

8 V. A. C. Henmon, Achievement Tests in the Modern 
Foreign Languages (Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. V. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 309. 

® Fife, op. cit., p. 109. 
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language work .... Several were in favour of dictation 
tests.!° 


By way of reply to the inquiry concerning 
the aural comprehension tests actually prepared 
by the Study, a brief summary is herewith of- 
fered of the representative Spanish audition 
tests. 

Under the auspices of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, Professor O. G. Russell and 
others, after extensive preliminary experi- 
ments, prepared and recorded by a new elec- 
tric process an Understanding Spoken Spanish 
Test. No further details were given." 

Tests undertaken at Stanford University and 
known as the Stanford Spanish Tests were de- 
vised by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa ond 
T. L. Kelley. The authors endeavored to cover 
the groundwork by means of five tests: Gram- 
mar, Vocabulary, Paragraph Meaning, Sentence 
Meaning, and Pronunciation. Experimental 
work was done in each of these five fields, but 
the intrinsic difficulties in devising tests having 
high reliability along certain of these lines is 
greater than that along the other lines, so that 
the first three only have stood the tests of 
validity and reliability that the authors im- 
posed. No further test particulars were given.” 

Professor Milton A. Buchanan of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto prepared a Spanish Audition 
Test for the Modern Foreign Language Study. 


© Modern Language Instruction in Canada, Vol. Il 
(The American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
Languages, Vol. VII, Toronto: The University of Toronto 
Press, 1928), p. 529. 

" Robert D. Cole, Modern Foreign Languages and Their 
Teaching (revised edition, New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937), p. 343. 

” Aurelio M. Espinosa and Truman L. Kelley, The 
Stanford Spanish Tests (Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1927). 

SV. A.C. Henmon, of. cit., p. 310. 

'* Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in Spanish (Colum- 
bus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1929). 


It is an original and ingenious method of test- 
ing ability to understand Spanish words and 
phrases when spoken. In addition to this it 
measures the speed and readiness of associa- 
tions in the foreign tongue. The procedure for 
administering is to have the examiner read 
from his sheet the Spanish word or phrase while 
the student is provided with a booklet in which 
appear four Spanish words for each item. This 
test was administered to students of six differ- 
ent levels in six universities. Eliminating the 
records of bilingual students, the median scores 
in the Buchanan Spanish Audition Test!* were 
as follows: 





| 





Semesters | Medians | No. of cases 
1 23.5 35 
2 27.2 117 
3 35.2 121 
4 36.3 113 
5 40.8 18 
6 41.5 53 








The first major venture in aural-comprehen- 
sion testing of Spanish is the Lundeberg-Tharp 
Audition Test, made up of three parts: Part 
I, “Phonetic Accuracy” (50 multiple choice 
items), wherein the students indicate which of 
the words has been pronounced by the ex- 
aminer; Part II, ‘“‘Completion Series” (25 
items), wherein the examiner reads a statement 
lacking the final word which the student is to 
supply in either Spanish or English (as deter- 
mined by the examiner); Part III, “Definition 
Series” (25 items), wherein the examiner reads 
a definition and the student sets down, in Span- 
ish or English, the name of the thing defined. 

The reliability coefficients for Forms A and 
B are .92 and .92. No mention is made of the 
number of cases on which the norms are based. 
The following tentative norms are offered: 





























| High Schools Colleges Colleges 
Semester 2 | 4 2 4 Quarter 1 2 3 
Part I 44.3 45.7 44.3 45.8 Part I 37.9 42.7 
Part II 4.5 11.2 10.5 15.6 Part II 8.1 11.3 15.0 
Part III 23% 6.2 4.5 9.6 Part III 4.3 9.9 
Totals | 49.9 | 63.1 | 59.3 71.0 Totals 50.3 | 57.8 | 67.6 
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Although some work had been done in test- 
ing aural comprehension by those mentioned, 
the indifference of teachers to oral-aural aims 
throughout the 1930’s almost let this research 
die in the bud. The wartime changes in attitude 
and the impetus of the Foreign Area and Lan- 
guage Study phase of the ASTP brought it 
back strongly. O. K. Buros, chief of the test 
division of the ASTP, had made contracts with 
workers at Harvard and Stanford Universi- 
ties, the University of Chicago, and Queens 
College and was preparing to test all ASTP 
units in aural comprehension. The entire FAL 
project was abandoned, however, before the 
tests were completed, although three prelimi- 
nary forms had been prepared in several lan- 
guages and had been tried out in various high 
schools and colleges. 

Not all the research was lost, fortunately, for 
Walter V. Kaulfers published samples of his 
tests developed for the purpose of evaluating 
accomplishments in the language and area 
schools at Stanford University. The examiner 
reads a series of statements in Spanish to which 
the English answers can be found among the 
numbered groups of expressions on the ex- 
amination sheet. After the examiner has read a 
statement twice, the examinee puts an x in the 
square opposite the correct English answer. No 
statistical data are offered." 

K.G. Bottke and E. E. Milligan are authors 
of a test to discover the student’s aptitude in 
the oral and aural field.’* Their test covers: 


1. Inference understanding 

2. Sound differentiation 

3. Assimilation and understanding of vocabulary in 

sentences 

4. Vowel timbre 

. Word fluency 

6. General hearing 

. Ability to mimic 

. Transfer of rules of pronunciation to unknown ma- 
terial 


on 


om 


Although the entire examination tests oral- 
aural facility, in the main, parts 5, 7, and 8 test 
speaking ability; parts 2, 4, and 6, hearing 
ability; and parts 1 and 3, ability to under- 
stand. There are additional factors in several of 
the items; for example, in 8, there is involved 
the mental process in applying rules of pronun- 
ciation to unfamiliar material. The test has 


been used experimentally but not with large 
enough numbers to form conclusions. 

Meanwhile the Rockefeller Foundation set 
up, under the direction of Professor Ralph W. 
Tyler of the University of Chicago, a research 
project called the Investigation of the Teach- 
ing of a Second Language (December 1944- 
December 1947). The Investigation’s tests of 
aural comprehension, in Spanish as well as in 
other widely-taught languages, are designed for 
use at two levels.'’ The Lower Level is for stu- 
dents who have received a total of from ninety 
to one hundred thirty instructional hours; the 
Upper Level is intended for students with over 
one hundred fifty class hours. 

Material to be comprehended is spoken on 
phonograph records by native speakers of Span- 
ish. The students are equipped with test- 
booklets, offering multiple-choice responses. 
Their answers to the test consist solely in mak- 
ing a choice corresponding to what they have 
understood. 

Achievement at both the eighth and fifth 
decile was generally higher on the upper-level 
than on the lower-level tests. Although it is 
possible that the lower-level tests were rela- 
tively harder tests, there is good reason to see 
in these figures a proof that aural skill is ac- 
quired slowly and increases toward the end of 
two years’ study.!* 

The Spanish staff of Stephens College also 
made use of phonograph records for their test, 
Spanish Aural Comprehension Test. No data 
are available, and as yet the test has not been 
copyrighted by the authors, Professors Johnnie 
Allison and Edith Kendrick. 

Dr. Agard and his colleagues have con- 
tinued at Cornell the work in the testing of 
aural comprehension. 


® Walter V. Kaulfers, “Wartime Development in Mod- 
ern Language Achievement Testing,’ Modern Language 
Journal, 28: 136-150, February, 1944. 

°K. G. Bottke and E. E. Milligan, “Test of Aural and 
Oral Aptitude for Foreigr: Language Study,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 29: 705-709, December, 1945. 

17 Frederick B. Agard, “The University of Chicago Lan- 
guage Investigation Tests,” Hispania, 29: 31-37, February, 
1946. 

8 Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkel, An Jn- 
vestigation of Second-Language Teaching (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1948), p. 88. 
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TABLE I 


MEDIAN SCORES IN THE FURNESS TEST OF AURAL COMPREHENSION OF SPANISH (Form A) 
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Part I | Part | Part II 

Vocabulary Completion | Identification Total 

Maximum | Maximum Maximum 

Possible 50 | —- Possible 25. | ~——~Possible 25 
Two semesters 18 12 | 10 40 
Three semesters | 27 | 17 15 | 59 
Four semesters 29 20 16 | 65 
Five semesters 34 20 | 20 74 
Six semesters 37 21 21 79 
First year college 31 18 17 66 
Second year college 38 21 18 | 77 











At present these tests are in no more than develop- 
mental stage; they have been used only with the local 
population, for course testing and placement purposes, and 
they are as yet unstandardized. No item analyses have 
heen made, and no reliabilities were worked out. Items are 
constantly being changed for each new administration. 
Thus far the spoken material has not been recorded; it is 
merely delivered by native instructors.!9 

Another test of aural comprehension of Span- 
ish is the Furness Test of Aural Comprehension, 
which is intended for first or second year stu- 
dents of Spanish, in high school and college. 
For aural vocabulary testing, use was made of 
fifty basic words. Examinees were required to 
choose right Spanish answers (word or phrase) 
from among a group of five printed responses. 
In Part II the examiner reads 25 incomplete 
sentences in Spanish. After listening to a sen- 
tence twice, the student selects one of five pos- 
sible completions printed in the folder. The 
same technique is used in Part III, /dentifica- 
lion, in which the examiner reads twice 25 
statements in Spanish, each defining some ob- 
ject, person, or action. 

The test (Form A) was administered on an 
experimental basis to 700 students, 500 in high 
school Spanish classes and 200 in college classes. 
The distribution according to semester was as 


follows: 100 high school students were in the 
second semester Spanish class; 100 in the third; 
100 in the fourth; 100 in the fifth; and 100 in the 
sixth. 

The test was given also to 100 college stu- 
dents in the second semester of the first year 
course, and to a second group of 100 who were 
completing the second year of college Spanish. 

The median scores for the 100 at each level 
of instruction were as shown in Table I. 


SUMMARY OF INFORMATION ON TESTS OF 
AURAL COMPREHENSION OF SPANISH 


1. In none of the studies described was there 
an attempt to validate the test of aural compre- 
hension. 

2. In none of the tests was the experimenter 
sufficiently concerned with the test instrument 
to make an item analysis and to eliminate low 
and negatively discriminating items. 

3. Mention of test reliability was made in 
only one of the studies. 


EpNA LUE FURNESS 
University of Wyoming 


19 Frederick B. Agard, in a letter dated April 12, 1951. 








Hernandez’s Didactic Purpose in 
“Martin Fierro’ 


HE years following the overthrow of the 

dictator Rosas in 1852 brought many 
changes to the Argentine nation. Under the 
administrations of Mitre and Sarmiento, the 
forces of civilization, as the latter styled them, 
triumphed and the rule of the caudillos was 
ended. The effect of the new government was 
felt in the pampas as well as in the cities. During 
Sarmiento’s presidency, especially, agriculture 
was fostered and immigration was encouraged. 
The fencing of the pampas, the development 
of a settled society made impossible the no- 
madic life of the gaucho. As the frontier dis- 
appeared, the isolation in which the gaucho 
developed and on which he depended vanished. 
His freedom of movement was gone. 

By 1872, when José Hernandez published 
the first part of Martin Fierro, the gaucho was 
a well-established figure in Argentine literature; 
he appeared in many roles, not all of them 
flattering. None of the writers of gauchesque 
literature took any cognizance of the plight of 
the gaucho. Nor was it the literary men alone 
who were unaware of, or ignored, the fact 
that the gaucho was doomed. Civilization, 
represented by the cities and the national 
government, showed no interest in alleviating 
the hard conditions under which the gaucho 
existed. 

Such lack of concern aroused Hernandez 
to write his poem in an effort to awaken public 
opinion so that something might be done to 
save the gaucho. He indicates in the letter to 
Don José Zoilo Miguens, prefixed as a prologue 
to the Jda, that a more sympathetic portrayal 
of the gaucho was needed: ‘“‘Quiza la empresa 
habria sido para mi mas facil y de mejor éxito, 
si sblo me hubiera propuesto hacer reir a costa 
de su ignorancia, como se halla autorizado por 
el uso, en este género de composiciones. ... ”! 
Later he speaks again of the distorted picture 
given by other writers and places the blame for 
the gaucho’s ruin on the advances of civiliza- 
tion: “‘...tan poco conocido por lo mismo 
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que es dificil estudiarlo, tan erréneamente juz- 
gado muchas veces, que al paso que avanzan 
las conquistas de la civilizacién, va perdiéndose 
casi por completo.’” 

There can be little doubt that Hernandez 
intended the first part of Martin Fierro for a 
city audience, an audience that represented 
that civilization which, in the opinion of the 
author, was destroying the gaucho. In the letter 
mentioned above he says, ‘‘ Me he esforzado, sin 
presumir haberlo conseguido, en presentar un 
tipo que personificara el cardcter de nuestros 
gauchos...’% and “...mi objeto ha sido 
dibujar a grandes rasgos, aunque fielmente, 
sus costumbres, sus trabajos, sus habitos de 
vida, su indole, sus vicios y sus virtudes. .. . 
These statements indicate that Hernandez was 
not writing about the gaucho for the enter- 
tainment and edification of the gaucho. Rather 
he directed his description of the gaucho’s 
condition to a public unacquainted with it. 
That public was the city and the government 
responsible, through neglect, for the ruin of 
the gaucho. He further states in the letter, 
‘Al fin me he decidido a que mi pobre Martin 
Fierro ...salga a conocer el mundo....’” 
If Martin Fierro is going to meet the world, 
the world is going to meet Martin Fierro. 

The gaucho represented by Martin Fierro 
is not a charming figure; he is, in truth, semi- 
barbarian. Hernandez exerts himself to explain 
the causes of this state of semi-barbarianism 
and to show that in the gaucho there is an 
innate moral and social conscience which under 
other conditions could grow. His plan, then, 
was to present to the “civilized” public a true, 


1 José Herndndez, Martin Fierro, edicién critica de 
Carlos Alberto Leumann (Buenos Aires: Angel Estrada y 
Cia. S. A., n.d.), p. 153. All quotations from the poem are 
taken from this edition. 

2 Tbid., p. 154. 

3 Tbid., p. 153. 

4 Tbid., p. 153. 

5 Tbid., p. 153. 
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if not pretty picture of the gaucho and his 
condition. How successful the portrayal was 
is evident in the fact that the poem was en- 
thusiastically received by the gauchos them- 
selves, and the legend grew among them that 
Martin Fierro truly existed. Hernandez, the 
author, was lost from sight. 

It was not until seven years later that Her- 
nandez published the Vuelta de Martin Fierro. If 
the Ida was intended for a city audience, the 
Vuelta was directed to the gauchos who had 
received the Jda so warmly. By addressing 
his new poem directly to the gauchos, Hernan- 
dez hoped to inculcate in them the social and 
moral virtues which they must cultivate in 
order to survive as citizens of the Argentine 
republic. 

In the ‘Cuatro palabras de conversacién 
con los lectores’”’ which serves as a prologue to 
the Vuelta, Hernandez remarks that a book 
proposing to awaken intelligence and love of 
reading in an uneducated public must reflect 
faithfully the customs, ideas, sentiments and 
language of such a group. He adds, 

Ojala hubiera un libro que gozara del dichoso privilegio 
de circular incesantemente de mano en mano en esa in- 
mensa poblacién diseminada en nuestras vastas campajias, 


y que bajo una forma que lo hiciera agradable, que asegura- 


ra su popularidad, sirviera de ameno pasatiempo a sus 
6 


Then follows a list of the aims for such a book: 
to teach respect for honest work, to exalt the 
moral virtues, to teach the love of God, to 
combat superstition, to teach respect for self 
and for others, to point out the duties of the 
father to his son and those of the son to his 
father, to foster mutual love and respect be- 
tween husband and wife, to encourage the love 
of liberty, to teach the value of charity, friend- 
ship, gratitude, tolerance, justice and pru- 
dence. 

Here Hernandez has described his own work 
without mentioning it directly. The success 
of the first part of Martin Fierro brought him 
such prestige among the gauchos that it was 
possible for him to attain the desired circula- 
tion of his new work. He thus had at hand the 
means to continue his campaign to save the 
gaucho. 

The Ida, in order to make an urban public 
aware of its responsibility toward the gaucho, 


contains two principal ideas. First, the gaucho, 
left to himself, is a peaceful and useful member 
of society, and second, the government is re- 
sponsible for the gaucho’s turning aside from 
society. 

Martin Fierro describes his life before being 
forced to enter the army and draws a portrait 
of a faithful husband and father: 

Sosegao vivfa en mi rancho 

Como el pAjaro en su nido— 

Alli mis hijos queridos 

Iban creciendo a mi lado—(Jda, 295-98) 
Again, when he returns to his home after desert- 
ing from the army and finds it destroyed and 
his family scattered, his concern is not so much 
for himself as for those who must go suffering 
through the world with no one to protect them. 
Demonstrating noble charity toward his wife, 
he forgives her when he finds out she “... se 
volé / Con no sé qué gavilan” (Ida, 1053-54), 
because he realizes that she needed the protec- 
tion the other could give her. This certainly 
is not the reaction of a brute, but rather that of 
a rational being. At heart, Fierro is a peaceful 
man who by choice neither fights nor kills: “Que 
nunca peleo ni mato / Sin6é por necesida” 
(Ida, 105-06). Before becoming an outlaw, he 
was forced to kill an Indian in battle and justi- 
fied the killing saying that it was done in self- 
defense and in war. Fierro indicates that he 
knows how to work: “Dende chiquito gané / 
La vida con mi trabajo” (Ida, 973-74). He also 
expresses respect for established authority: 
“Es giieno vivir en paz / Con quien nos ha de 
mandar”’ (Ida, 765-66). 

These virtues are not strong enough to with- 
stand the cruel and unjust treatment that he 
receives at the hands of the military authorities. 
It is, in fact, the manner of forcing the gaucho 
into military service and the mistreatment he 
receives that evoke the criticism of Hernandez; 
to these causes he attributes the change of the 
peaceful gaucho into the outlaw gaucho. 

The only justifiable reason for forcing the 
gaucho to enter military service was to protect 
the frontier communities against the attacks 
of the Indians. Presumably, then, the army 
was maintained on the frontier for the protect- 
tion of the nation. But the gaucho, on reaching 
his post, discovered that fighting the Indians 


 [bid., p. 268. 
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was only a part of his service. He was called 
upon to perform tasks which had nothing to do 
with military service: 

Allf tuito va al revés: 

Los milicos se hacen piones, 

Y andan en las poblaciones 

Emprestaos pa trabajar— 

Los rejuntan pa peliar 

Cuando entran Indios ladrones. 


(Ida, 811-816) 


As if that were not enough, the gaucho saw 
himself treated as a criminal: “...si nos 
trataban / Como se trata a malevos”’ (Jda, 
407-08). Besides, because the gauchos in the 
army received their pay irregularly, if they 
received it at all, they lacked the necessities of 
life. They wore rags which hardly covered their 
nakedness and had no money to buy adequate 
clothing: “Yo no tenia ni camisa / Ni cosa que 
se parezca” (Ida, 637-38). 

It is not strange, then, that Martin Fierro 
decided to desert and become an outlaw. He 
returned to his home and found no trace either 
of his family or his property; his anger was so 
bitter that ‘‘Yo juré en esa ocasién / Ser mas 
malo que una fiera”’ (Jda, 1013-14). Hernandez 
does not trouble himself with the question of 
whether the resolution of Fierro should be con- 
doned. For him the important thing is that the 
gaucho was so harshly treated during his mili- 
tary service that he became a serious problem 
for the preservation of peace and order in the 
republic. 

Now that Martin Fierro has become an out- 
law, the poet describes his crimes just as he 
had previously described his original propen- 
sity for a peaceful life. The gaucho has now 
adopted an antisocial attitude. The murder of 
the negro here serves as an example. Fierro, 
drunk when the negro and negress arrived at 
the dance, insulted the woman and provoked 
a quarrel with her escort. The killing was the 
result. The murder was not justified; it was 
simply the act of a quarrelsome, bitter man. 

The outcome of all this was the complete 
demoralization of the gaucho and society’s 
loss of the gaucho as a valuable member, for he 
imagines that life among the Indians will be 
more pleasant: 


Allé habré sigurid4 
Ya que aquf no la tenemos— 


Menos males pasaremos, 

Y ha de haber grande alegria 

E] dia que nos descolguemos 

En alguna tolderfa. (Ida, 2233-38) 


The fact that Fierro and Cruz preferred to risk 
their lives among the Indians rather than en- 
dure life in the army was another indirect 
condemnation of the government, especially 
since the poet had previously described the 
Indians as barbarians without pity and other 
human qualities. The final result of the demoral- 
ization and persecution of the gaucho can be 
nothing less than his complete destruction: 

Pero si siguen las cosas 

Como van hasta el presente, 

Puede ser que redepente 

Veamos el campo desierto, 

Y blanquiando solamente 


Los giiesos de los que han muerto. 
(Ida, 2119-24) 


Cruz ends his story with the following words: 


Y se hacen los que no aciertan 
A dar con la coyontura— 
Mientras al gaucho lo apura 
Con rigor la autorid4 

Ellos a la enfermed4 


Le estan errando la cura. (/da, 2137-42) 


The problem of the gaucho remains in the hands 
of the authorities. 

At the end of the first part, Fierro appeared 
as an outlaw, an antisocial being, who showed 
no respect for law and order, who believed that 
he owed no obedience to the laws of a society 
that had mistreated him. How different is the 
Martin Fierro of the second part. if Fierro is 
to serve as an example for the Argentine gau- 
chos, an example who will encourage them to 
cultivate the qualities mentioned in the ‘“Cua- 
tro palabras,” he must necessarily undergo 
some change of character. He announces his 
new attitude in the following verses: 

He visto rodar la bola 
Y no se quiere parar, 
Al fin de tanto rodar 
Me he decicido a venir 
A ver si puedo vivir 


Y me dejan trabajar. (Vuelta, 133-38) 


He had departed a murderer but now he feels 
that he must justify the killings. Concerning 
the slaying of the negro, he excuses himself 
saying that the negro was the aggressor and 
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that he killed him in self-defense (Vuelta, 
1593 ff.). He uses the same pretext to justify 
the killing in the pulperfa (Vuelta, 1611 ff.). 
Here the surprising thing is that in the first 
part there was no indication of aggression on 
the part of the victims. Now that he no longer 
bears the guilt of the two crimes, the way is 
open for Fierro to return to the society of man. 
Hernandez is now writing from the point of view 
of the society he previously condemned. 

In his new character we find Martin Fierro 
preaching stoic patience in misfortune, a strong 
contrast to his resolution to become an outlaw 
in the first part: 

Mas todo varén prudente 
Sufre tranquilo sus males— 
(Vuelta, 349-50) 
Al fin la misericordia 
De Dios nos quiso amparar— 
Es preciso soportar 
Los trabajos con costancia— 


Alcanzamos a una Estancia 
Después de tanto penar. (Vuelta, 1539-44) 


When he attempts to justify resisting arrest, 
he shows respect for established authority, 
likewise a very surprising attitude compared 
with the ideas he expressed as an outlaw: 

Y no era el Gefe el que hablaba, 
Siné un cualquiera de entre ellos. 
Y ese, me parece a mf 

No es modo de hacer arreglos, 
Ni con el que es inocente, 


Ni con el culpable menos. 
(Vuelta, 1633-38) 


giving us to understand that if the jefe had given 
the order to surrender, he would have obeyed. 

He shows respect for religion when he ex- 
presses his regret at not knowing a prayer at 
Cruz’s death and when he tries to give his 
friend a Christian burial. In aphoristic phrases 
he extols the virtues of gratitude and justice: 
“Quien recibe beneficios / Jamas los debe olvi- 
dar” (Vuelta, 793-94), “La justicia es un de- 
ber, / Y sus méritos no callo” (Vuelta, 783-84). 

The description of the life of the Indians may 
be considered as an example for the gauchos. 
The moral defects of the Indians are very simi- 
lar to those of the outlaw gaucho: laziness, lack 
of pity and kindness, robbery, drunkenness, 
fighting and murder. The lesson to be drawn is 
that just as the Indian tribes were finally 
broken up and the Indians destroyed as a result 


of their evil ways, so will the gaucho suffer 
if he does not reform. Here Hernandez is teach- 
ing by the ‘‘medios habilmente escondidos”’ 
of which he speaks in the ‘‘Cuatro palabras.’”’ 

With the story of the elder son, Hernandez 
returns to his criticism of society in its relations 
with the gaucho. The evil conditions in the 
prisons are the theme of this section of the 
poem. The prisoner is treated with criminal 
negligence—once lodged in jail he is forgotten 
and never knows when he may be set free. 
Denied companionship and deprived of the 
privilege of using the gift of speech, the prisoner 
becomes little better than an animal. Added 
to the criticism of the administration of the 
prisons is a warning to the gaucho, for the 
elder son advises his listeners to take his words 
seriously and to conduct themselves honorably 
in order to avoid prison. In this section occurs 
one of the few allusions to education: ‘‘Allf la- 
menté mil veces / No haber aprendido a ler”’ 
(Vuelta, 1963-64). 

The didactic element in the story of the 
younger son is contained, for the most part, in 
the words of Vizcacha. Sometimes the moral 
lesson is expressed directly, at others it is in- 
ferred. The whole sordid life of Vizcacha serves 
as an object lesson for the gaucho. He lived in 
incredibly filthy surroundings, he stole and he 
was accused of having murdered his wife. 
His blasphemy and heresy just before his death 
horrified the younger son. The hand that ap- 
peared from his grave may be interpreted as a 
sign to the gaucho that an evil life brings tor- 
ment in death. 

At one point in his story, the younger son 
indulges in self-criticism: 

Llora el hombre ingratitudes 
Sin tener un jundamento, 
Acusa sin miramiento 

A la que el mal le ocasiona, 
Y tal vez en su persona 


No hay ningtin merecimiento. 
(Vuelta, 2775-80) 


It is true that here he is speaking of the trouble 
the widow caused him, but it is significant that 
a gaucho had the moral judgment to examine 
his own blameworthiness as a cause of his mis- 
fortunes. Considering the laments of Martin 


 Ibid., p. 268. 
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Fierro and Cruz in the first part, this is rather 
remarkable. 

Picardia takes up again the theme of criti- 
cism of the government and the treatment that 
the gaucho receives in the army. His complaints 
are those of all the others: the unjust method of 
selecting soldiers, the corruption of the officers 
and the dissolution of the family when the 
father enters military service. Picardia ex- 
presses admiration for many social and moral 
values, among them, the value of a good name: 


Aquel que tiene buen nombre 
Muchos disgustos ahorra— 
Y entre tanta mazamorra 
Lo olviden esta alvertencia: 
Aprendi por esperencia 
Que el mal nombre no se borra. 
(Vuelta, 3583-88) 


respect of children for their parents: 


El que sabe ser buen hijo 

A los suyos se parece— 

Y aquel que a su lado crece 

Y a su padre no hace honor, 

Como castigo merece 

De la desdicha el rigor. (Vuelta, 3571-76) 


the evils of gambling and the virtue of work: 


Y esto digo claramente 
Porque he dejao de jugar— 
Y les puedo asigurar, 
Como que fui del oficio— 
Mas cuesta aprender un vicio 
Que aprender a trabajar. 
(Vuelta, 3211-16) 


respect for self and for others: 


“En las carpetas de juego 
Y en la mesa eletoral, 
A todo hombre soy igual— 
Respeto al que me respeta 
Pero el naipe y la boleta 
Naides me lo ha de tocar.” 
(Vuelta, 3367-72) 


Fierro’s words of farewell to his two sons and 
to Picardia sum up the virtues which Hernandez 
catalogued in the ‘‘Cuatro palabras” and which 
he expressed in the preceding cantos. He recom- 
mends that they exercise the virtues of honest 


work, love of God, faithfulness to friends, toler- 
ance, family love, prudence, respect for the 
aged, respect for authority, and honesty. Like- 
wise he warns them they should shun the evils 
of fear, covetousness, murder and drunkenness. 

In canto XX XIII the poet takes his leave and 
uses the occasion to sum up his ideas on the 
future of the gaucho: 


E's el pobre en su orfanda 
De la fortuna el desecho— 
Porque naides toma a pecho 
E] defender a su raza— 
Debe el gaucho tener casa, 
Escuela, iglesia y derechos. 


(Vuelta, 4823-28) 


Hernandez leaves us with no doubt that the 
rehabilitation of the gaucho is his goal. At 
first, he apparently felt that the forces of civil- 
ization, responsible for the downfall of the 
gaucho, must provide the means for his con- 
tinued existence by fulfilling its duty of just 
and impartial treatment of all citizens. Later, 
having accepted as a fail accompli the estab- 
lishment of a more or less stable society in the 
pampas, he became aware of the fact that the 
gaucho also had to change and to accept the 
responsibilities of a citizen. Society owed the 
gaucho consideration and the gaucho owed 
society respect for the moral virtues necessary 
to the preservation of society. The Jda and the 
Vuelia are complementary and although Her- 
nandez offers no practical plan for realizing 
his ideal, he does suggest a broad outline for 
such a plan. While it is often unsatisfactory to 
assign motives for the creation of a work of art, 
Hernandez makes it clear that at least one of 
his purposes was didactic and that the accusa- 
tions and criticisms made were intended to 
strengthen the nation: 


No es para mal de ninguno 
Sino para bien de todos. 
(Vuelta, 4893-94) 


DONALD G. CASTANIEN 
Northwestern University 











Class Stze and Placement in Language Instruction 


HEN enrollments in colleges and uni- 

versities were expanding we sent ques- 
tionnaires to a number of institutions to find 
out what the general practice was with regard to 
placement in college classes of freshman stu- 
dents who offered language credits from High 
School. The questionnaire follows. 
Data on Modern Language Practices: 

1. What do you consider an effective class size in freshman 
language courses? Reason for answer? 

2. What is your present average class size in freshmen 
language courses? 

3. Do you arbitrarily place freshmen with two or more 
years of high school language in advanced language courses? 
What are your criteria of placement? If not, how do you 
determine their placement in language courses? 

If you use a particular examination, will you please 
identify it? 


From the above questions it can readily be 
seen that we are here concerned with two basic 
problems: 1. The proper size for beginning 
language classes; and 2. Placement in elemen- 
tary, intermediate, or more advanced class. 
Subsidiary to the second problem is the method 
by which the placement is accomplished, wheth- 
er on the basis of the number of high school 
credits or by some sort of examination. 

In the 64 questionnaires returned we have a 
fairly good cross-section of the more prominent 
institutions of the country. The greater part 
of the schools are supported by state or local 
governmental units. Most of the large private 
schools, such as Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Columbia, and the University of Chicago, are 
included. The number of institutions in the 
regions represented in the tabulations are, as 
follows: 


Northeast 6 
Middle Atlantic 14 
South 9 
North Central 14 
Central 10 
West 11 


There is a surprising uniformity in the answers 
to the queries of the questionnaire. Partly 
this seems to be a result of the natural tendency 
to think of numbers in multiples of five. The 
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tabulated answers with appropriate comment 
follow. 


Proper size for class 


10 students 4 
10-15 students 4 
15 students 7 
15-20 students 10 
20 students 16 
20-25 students 12 
25 students 8 
25-30 students 9 
More than 25 4 


(The discrepancy between the total number of 
questionnaires returned and the total number 
of answers here tabulated is explained by the 
fact that some schools gave two or more an- 
swers depending upon whether the class was 
oriented towards conversation, reading, or drill, 
etc.) The overwhelming number of institutions 
prefer classes from 15 to 25 students (53 out of 
74 answers). There are approximately the 
same number who give the figure 15-20 stu- 
dents per class as there are who answer 20-25, 
so we may accept 20 as the practical number for 
an elementary language class. 

From the comments on the returns it is 
clear that large classes are ineffective because 
of the need for class drill and time to devote 
more attention to the individual student. One 
of the four schools who listed more than 25 as 
the number for effective teaching candidly 
stated that costs forced them to such large 
classes. 

Present size of classes 


10-20 students 13 
20-30 students 43 
30—40 students 10 


The actual average of class size is somewhere 
in the 20’s and if we accept 20 as a maximum, 
it is obvious that most schools are forced to 
allow numbers of students in a class to be in 
excess of what they regard as proper. 


Automatic placement 


29 institutions 
34 institutions 


Yes 
No 


Automatic placement usually estimates the 
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secondary school credits on the basis of 1 credit 
the equal of 1 semester credit in college. 


Criteria for placement 
Check after classes have begun 
Local placement test 
Unspecified placement test 
College Board Examination results 
Other test 


oun Nw 


The schools are more nearly divided equally 
on the practice of placing the freshmen auto- 
matically or by test than on the other matters 
explored by this questionnaire. 


PLACEMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW Mexico 

The University of New Mexico gave place- 
ment tests for a number of years to all new 
students whether from secondary school or 
transferred from another college or university. 
At first university credit was not given if as a 
result of the placement test a student was 
required to repeat a course for which he had 
received credit in high school. Since this prac- 
tice made it difficult to administer the program 
and tended to clutter up our intermediate 
classes with ill-prepared students, we finally 
authorized credit in courses which duplicated 
high school credits (not credit transferred from 
another college) on the basis that all other aca- 
demic disciplines, save mathematics, start the 
first year student in the elementary courses 
even when the student has studied the same 
subject in high school. We found, however, 
that the placement examination sent so many 
students back to the elementary course that 
it was simpler to make the rule that all entering 
freshmen start language with the elementary 
course unless they are able to demonstrate 
their ability to enter the intermediate or more 
advanced course. Students applying for en- 


trance into more advanced courses may take a 
quick oral test at registration time to ascertain 
whether they should continue the language at 
the elementary or more advanced level. 

The placement procedures may represent a 
radical departure from those used at other in- 
stitutions of higher learning. We feel, however, 
that it has raised the level of language instruc- 
tion considerably. Other practices which have 
tended to make our classes more effective are 
the limits we try to enforce in maximum en- 
rollments. We allow 25 to register for a first- 
year class and expect that by the end of the 
first four weeks the class roll will be nearer 
20. In intermediate classes we allow 30 to enroll. 
We do not normally expect these classes to lose 
many students in the first four weeks. Ideally 
we would like to see no more than 20-25 in 
the second-year classes and a maximum of 20 
in the first year. Composition and conversation 
classes have a maximum enrollment of 15. 

Expanding enrollment tends to bring about 
larger classes because of a scarcity of teaching 
personnel. A decline in the enrollment creates 
pressure for increasing the size of the class 
likewise, but for a different reason: the desire 
to cut teaching costs. Any advantages that 
accrue to us from our placement procedures 
and limiting the size of our classes should not, 
however, be abandoned. During the present 
period of low enrollments we need to put into 
practice all possible devices for making our 
teaching more effective in order to be better 
prepared when the upturn comes. By limiting 
the size of classes we increase the need for 
instructors and thus hold our staff together 
one of the most important items in preparing 
for the day of larger enrollments. 

H. O. Rei and R. M. DuNCAN 

University of New Mexico 
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The Idea of the Field Trip in the 
Study of Modern Languages 


ODERN LANGUAGE teaching in 

America had its first great boom in the 
nineteenth century when so many of our young 
intellectuals, after spending a year or more in 
the German universities, came back with glow- 
ing reports on the nature of education in Ger- 
many. They now began to model American 
education upon the German pattern and since 
language played such an important part there, 
it was bound to be emphasized by these men. 
The glorious state of German scholarship was 
no illusion although Lilge' in his recent book 
would seem to imply this. These American 
scholars then, recently returned from Europe, 
and Germany particularly, brought back to 
their native country an academic attitude 
which contributed much to our maturation in 
the field of Germanistics, in the humanities 
generally, and in the sciences. It was they es- 
pecially who became the outstanding teachers 
and scholars in our young colleges and universi- 
ties. 

For the next half century and more our young 
people, setting out upon a career of scholar- 
ship, followed the pattern set by these early 
students and their quest for learning and for 
language mastery (these were presumably re- 
garded as synonymous) eventually took them 
to Europe where for months or years they were 
exposed to foreign ways and habits of speaking. 
Two catastrophic events in the first half of the 
twentieth century changed all that. If America 
had not entirely matured and become independ- 
ent of Europe before the first world war, she 
had to during the course of it. Industrially as 
well as culturally we had to get along without 
assistance. The degree to which we achieved 
that independence is reflected today by the as- 
sistance which American educators have been 
giving to their former benefactors. 

Nevertheless, seven years after V-E day the 
dream of a trip to Europe is once more becom- 
ing a reality for thousands. Many of these 
travelers will have different reasons than their 
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nineteenth century great-grandfathers for go- 
ing over. However vehemently we or they may 
deny it, there persists, with all our material su- 
periority, a subconscious feeling of dependence 
upon Europe. Those who go to Europe clearly 
and simply as students will frequently be far 
less well-equipped with the tools of language 
than their grandfathers and fathers for our so- 
ciety has by its denial of the values of the 
modern languages kept many in ignorance of 
them. Generally speaking, it is the attitude of 
the modern administrator and educator to ig- 
nore language. If there is to be a meeting of 
minds between the foreigner and the American, 
they say: “let the foreigner learn English.” 

But, let us introduce the subject as an- 
nounced by the title of the paper. Those col- 
leagues and students of ours who are this year 
travelling three thousand miles and more to 
the old world will be going on the field trip par 
excellence. This Grand Tour, incidentally, is 
the father of the field trip as such. Perhaps 
someone has traced the historical origins of the 
less ambitious off-campus field trips; if so, I 
shall certainly be thankful to him or to anyone 
who can give me information on it. It is pos- 
sible that the field trip, which until recently 
was left almost entirely in the hands of the ge- 
ologist and the archeologist, came into being as 
a by-product of German scholarship. It may 
be that these scientists, realizing the wealth of 
materials worthy of study right here in the 
United States, felt that the three thousand 
mile ocean voyage with the attendant expenses 
could be eschewed. 

Whatever the origin, only these two groups 
of scholars have made extensive use of this 
method of pedagogy. This is not to deny that 
sociologists or psychologists frequently take 
their classes to state hospitals or prisons, that 
there have been sporadic excursions by bota- 

1 Lilge, Federic, The Abuse of Learning; The Failure of 


the German University, p. 148, Macmillan, New York, 
1948. 
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nists for plant specimens and nocturnal flights 
by zoologists (or what we used to call biologists!) 
to replenish their supply of animal carcasses 
for future dissection and study. On occasion’ 
economists and political scientists have sought 
to make their subjects more practical by study- 
ing business methods in the field and by observ- 
ing Washington politicians at work. The lan- 
guage people, first because they have always 
stressed language and literature, and second, 
because they feel that the home of proper study 
of French is France, have not been receptive to 
or have not thought of the idea of the limited 
field trip as an adjunct to the study of a lan- 
guage. 

The language teacher can use the field study 
trip to great advantage. Needless to say, such a 
trip of a few days, a week or even a semester 
could not be interpreted as a substitute for a 
trip to Germany, Spain or France; on the other 
hand, some of the results of this kind of trip 
could not be obtained on the transoceanic type 
of voyage. The benefits derived from a short 
trip into the Pennsylvania German country 
are obviously of a different type from those 
gained on a field trip to Europe. 

It is high time that language teachers who 
regularly claim to teach culture and the influ- 
ence of the Old World upon the American way 
of life make the field trip an integral part of 
their programs. There are no substitutes for the 
drill and memory required in learning a foreign 
tongue. Please don’t view the field trip as 
sugar coating the bitter (sic!) pill known as 
learning a new language! At the same time 
teachers of language will be well advised not 
to narrow their sights to exclude this important 
part of the subject of getting acquainted with 
the culture of the people whose language they 
are studying. I don’t need to remind you that 
we all remember facts much better if they are 
rooted in places we have visited. What was 
previously but a name in a book suddenly calls 
to mind sensual attributes; the whole experi- 
ence may well gain emotional content. We 
teachers have kept our subjects too much 
within the covers of textbooks. Travel is part 
of the educational process which many of our 
own teachers ignored. The “well-rounded” or 
the “liberally” educated man or woman of the 


future may conceivably be the product of many | 


methods of the presentation of ideas. 

In the main “book learning” if it is merely 
reading is passive. Theoretically many active 
processes are supposedly set into motion when 
an individual reads; actually many persons do 
little more than form series of words which 
they then assemble into groups. Visual and 
aural aids which are belatedly beginning to 
mean something educationally will possibly 
revolutionize education to the degree that a 


more nearly total understanding and apprecia- | 





tion of our world will be achieved. These aids, | 
in order to be really useful, must become active | 


elements and must simulate actual experiences. 

Strangely, we seem to have come back to the 
eighteenth (also nineteenth) century notion or 
conviction that travel broadens a man. In fact, 
we have gone much further in the quantitative 
sense; in the twentieth century people in the 
western world, millions of them, travel as much 
in a year as the wealthiest of other centuries ina 
life time. 

This brings us then to the realization that the 
language teacher who has the enthusiasm, the 
energy and the small amount of time necessary 
to plan for it can provide his or her students 
with field study trips which will offer a wealth of 
images and patterns not found in any school 
text. The German teacher will find parts of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
settlements in New York or Texas and un- 
doubtedly many other places rich laboratories 
for these tours. The history departments ol 
colleges and universities do well to think seri- 
ously about the places where history has been 
made. While I may be misinformed, it is my 
impression that they too have given little cog- 
nizance of the educational worth of these nat- 
ural museums. 

Culture history as a separate discipline has 
long been a part of the German university pat- 
tern. The subject has been carefully studied 
by outstanding German scholars. It may well 
be that the language teacher in this country, 
anxious to give German-American relations 


2 Colgate has for over ten years had a Washington Study 
Group and lately sponsoret! an Economics Field Course 
in New England. Both of these projects take students of 
the campus for a full semester. 
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and other culture historical materials the at- 
tention which he is convinced they deserve, 
may find that he has bitten off more than he can 
chew. He may have to train himself in the 
many fields of cultural history. No matter. 
Certainly that would be no condemnation of 
the idea for genuine education makes ever 
greater demands on everyone. 

On a recent trip, the first ever undertaken by 
any college group in Central New York under 
the auspices of a German department (and per- 
haps of any language department), a group of 
Colgate students had the opportunity to study 
the German influence upon American life. 
While they were specifically limited by time, 
they did observe unique social customs still in 
practice in the Pennsylvania German country, 
they saw many of the results of specific religious 
practices and heard parts of conversations in 
German as spoken by the descendants of the 
Palatines who came over here two hundred 
years ago. There was a wealth of material for 
the student of art. The economics, history, or 
political science major found many customs 
and practices inspired by the German immi- 
grant of that region. History in the broadest or 
in the narrower sense as made by the early set- 
tlers of those regions; literature; folklore; all of 
these rose up before the students. The musically 
mature ones had a grand opportunity to satisfy 
their asthetic senses for this spring, as usual, at 
Bethlehem the famous choir presented its an- 
nual Bach Festival. The culture historian 
would also be interested, as were the students, 
in the culinary arts of these Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans who, as farmers primarily, give adequate 
attention to the needs of the inner man. 

It is possible that not every one of the Ger- 
man (French, Spanish, Italian) regions one 
might visit would have as much to offer the 
language students, in the variety of cultural 
life, as this Pennsylvania region but each one 
would open up cultural horizons beyond the 


imagination of the student. 

On the practical side: the pragmatic ad- 
ministrator may have to be educated to an ap- 
preciation of the values of the field study trip. 
Basketball games, football games and the like 
are purely and simply contests which have pos- 
sible monetary returns and offer considerable 
publicity especially if our team upsets the fa- 
vored Goliath of an opponent. Even trips by 
the football band and the glee club provide 
publicity if little money. The teacher would do 
well not to misrepresent the purposes of his 
trip. The field trip also involves active partici- 
pation but it is first and foremost an educa- 
tional undertaking and last of all may have 
some possible publicity value. I can testify with 
truth that last term my class in German 
civilization had nine students enrolled; registra- 
tion for autumn, on the basis of preliminary 
spring figures which generally show a later rise 
shows nineteen. The grapevine method of pass- 
ing on the word had it that there would be 
another trip next year. Eventually, and this is 
my hope and belief, students will be drawn to 
the colleges, or the departments which have an 
active interest in the whole man. In this sense 
German, French, Music, Art, will have pub- 
licity of (public relations) values no less im- 
portant, we would modestly hope, than 
intercollegiate athletics. 

To conclude; the field study trip is a powerful 
incentive for the study of a language and its 
culture—it offers variety and learning at the 
same time. In the past we have neglected much 
which we could have used and I am convinced 
that ignoring the cultural heritage which is ours 
was a great neglect. Before it is too late we 
must give it a proper place and in a good sense, 
exploit it. If general education implies broader 
appreciation of the culture of one’s time, here 
is a beautiful opportunity for its development. 

Kar F. KoEniG 

Colgate University 








Language 8 at the North Syracuse High School 


A NEW type foreign language program is 
being developed at the North Syracuse 
Central High School. Seventh graders study 
Latin and French respectively for 5 weeks each. 
In the eighth grade, pupils take ‘‘Language 8” 
for 10 weeks where the Spanish language and 
civilization are stressed. During the rest of the 
school year, Homemaking, Music, Arts and 
Crafts, Agriculture, Shop, etc. are given for 
similar 10 week block periods. 

These courses give junior high school pupils 
an opportunity to find new interests in the 
school’s curriculum. The language courses 
often help students to become “language con- 
scious.”’ Many who never continue the course in 
high school profit greatly from the cultural 
part of the program. 

Meeting everyday for 10 weeks is just the 
right amount of time to create great enthusiasm 
for a foreign language. Most of the pupils 
eagerly await the ninth grade when they may 
begin a full year’s study of Latin, French, or 
Spanish. 

Since I have been developing the Spanish 
program, you may be interested to know some 
of the details of the course and the philosophy 
behind the method used. 

Most students in Junior High School want to 
say something that someone else cannot under- 
stand. Proof? They jabber pig-Latin, invent 
‘oppish,’ and slang, while by themselves. Hence, 
why not build a foreign language program 
around what they like most to do? Besides, 
many think that it is through the intimacy of 
the language itself that one best understands 
another nation and the thinking processes of its 
people. Thus, as pupils begin to use the 
language of the foreign country, they begin to 
feel that they are a small part of that nation. 

This year at the North Syracuse High School 
the linguistic aspect of language learning has 
been combined with the civilization part into 
one 10 week culture course. While the linguistic 
aspect is a minor one as far as the actual goals 
of the program are concerned, it is never-the- 


less the part of the course which students en- 
joy the most, and more important it provides 
the initial motivation necessary for them to 
benefit from the rest of the course. 

With regard to this linguistic aspect, I have 
tried to teach pupils Spanish in the same way 
that their parents taught them English. First, 
I speak to them in Spanish. Second, they imi- 
tate the sounds which I make. Third, they see 
what these sounds look like in print. Fourth, 
they learn to write these sounds. 

For the first 5 weeks the pupils see no written 
Spanish. If they see the written words too 
early, it ruins their pronunciation. 

Ten minutes at the beginning and five min- 
utes at the end of each class are deovted to 
oral work during this 5 week period. During this 
time students learn 6 useful bits of conversa- 
tion in Spanish. (e. g., How to say hello; how 
are you?; Good-bye; how to introduce people; 
converse about the weather; the time of day; 
where they are going; in the restaurant; etc.) 
The numbers 1-70; days of the week; the 
months, seasons, different colors, and _ the 
names for animals are also memorized. 

The first day usually goes something like 
this. 

After getting acquainted and filling out in- 
formation blanks for sociogram, I say, ‘“‘How 
would you like to hear a little Spanish. It will 
probably sound funny to you but remember it 
is not English. Listen very carefully and see if 
you can understand anything at all.” I leave 
the room, return, knock loudly on the door and 
acting out in pantomime everything I say, 
tell them, “Yo llamo a la puerta. Yo entro en la 
clase y digo a mis estudiantes, Buenos dias 
clase.” (I repeat everything twice.) Uds. son 
mis estudiantes. Yo soy la profesora. Yo hablo 
espafiol. Uds. son mis estudiantes. No hablan 
espafiol. ¢Comprenden? 

By use of many gestures like cupping my 
hand to my ear and saying, “i Escuchen!” or 
putting fingers to the mouth and moving them 
with the mouth to illustrate ‘‘yo hablo”’, stu- 
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dents are delighted to find that they understand 
quite a little Spanish. We then play a “‘si o no” 
» « Ci. 


1. El sefior Truman es presidente de América. ¢S{ 0 no? 
2. El sefor Robbins (High School Principal) es presi- 
dente de América. 2S{i o no? 
. José Louis es presidente de América. ¢Si o no? 
. Norte Siracusa es la capital de América. ¢Si o no? 
. Madrid es la capital de Espana. ¢S{ or no? 
6. La banana es una fruta. ¢S{ or no? etc. 
Then I say, ‘‘Escuchen” (pointing to an attractive map 
of Spain and the USA.) 


game. . 


mn te Ww 


Espafia es una nacién. Madrid es la capital 
de Espafia. Madrid no es la capital de América. 
Washington es la capital de América. Madrid 
es una parte de Espana. Espafia es parte de 
Europa. Europa es parte del globo (mundo.) 

Yo hablo espafiol. En Madrid se habla es- 
pahol. Uds. son estudiantes. Uds. hablan es- 
pafiol-un poco. 

So as not to give them too much oral work 
at this point, I say: ‘“‘Well, what did that sound 
like to you? Did you understand what I said? 
We'll see. What does, Madrid es la capital de 
Espafia mean?” etc. From this point we go on 
to a chit-chat on language in general—what 
language means; origins; language of gestures; 
differences among non-linguistic symbols here 
and in Spanish speaking countries (e.g. a 
whistle here is a sign of approval but not so in 
some countries; a pssst is perfectly acceptable 
in Latin America; uses and importance of 
learning a language.) I try to bring in the fact 
that Spanish is a Romance Language and ask 
them to look up the meaning of the work 
Romance in the dictionary for the next day. 

Then I go back to the spoken language say- 
ing. ‘How would you like to learn a little con- 
versation in Spanish? (Hello, how are you? 
Fine thanks, Good-bye) You’ll be able to sur- 
prise your parents tonight.” (I use many hand 
motions and actions for intonation and repeti- 
tion.) 

T. Buenos dfas, clase. 

S. Buenos dfas, sefiorita Daley. (Buenas tardes, Buenas 

noches) 

- Hola, ¢qué tal? 

. Bien, gracias. gY Vd? 
. Asf, Asf. 

. Adiés. 

T. Adiés. 


BHO 


By carrying on a 2 way performance with 


myself (rapidly changing positions to be first 
one person, then the other) students get the 
idea quickly and the response is really gratify- 
ing. 

On the next day, each student is given a 
Spanish name. We review what we’ve learned 
so far with additional cultural material based 
on the map. 

In all language learning I feel the following 
points are most important: REPETITION; 
MIMICKING (Getting them to be like par- 
rots); ACTION; MOTIONS (waving arms to 
illustrate meaning of words) and HUMOR 
(Hasta luego, clase not hasta lumbago, etc.) 
We decide to keep scrap books to paste in any 
articles or pictures that deal with Spanish 
speaking countries. Some decide they would 
like to make puppets. To the simple conversa- 
tion of yesterday, I add. ¢Cémo esta Ud? 
Hasta la vista, hasta luego, hasta manana etc. 

For drill, I have one haif of the class con- 
verse with the other half or I divide the class 
into small groups. If possible, I get two volun- 
teers to come up in front of the class to carry 
on a conversation. 

By constantly moving around the room, I 
manage to hear individual pronunciations— 
being careful to utter ‘“‘muy bien,” ‘“‘excelente,” 
as I go around. At the end of the week, the tape 
recorder or the Henry Holt Records ‘Getting 
Along in Spanish”’ may effectively be used to 
correct any difficulties. 

I find little admonitions on my part, like 
the following help gain the confidence of the 
students: ““Many Americans don’t speak Eng- 
lish correctly. I certainly don’t expect perfec- 
tion from you in Spanish. I just want you to 
be good imitators. Watch my hands carefully 
just like you would if I were leading an orches- 
tra. Remember to be a good piano player takes 
lots of practice. So it is with learning a lan- 
guage. What’s giving you trouble? LLueve? OK. 
Let’s all be broken records. LLueve, llueve, 
llueve; llueve or OK let’s all have a football 
cheer. Hace mucho calor. Hace mucho calor.” 
etc. In short, I try to make the business of 
mimicking and memorizing fun. I let them de- 
cide what they want to learn next, whether it’s 
how to tell time, ask for a date, etc. If they make 
errors in pronunciation, I try never to hurt 
their feelings, rather I go around the room 
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individually until I can get the right pronuncia- 
tion. 

By the end of the fifth week, the students 
receive the First Book in the Juan y Maria 
(Pan American Series) published by the Steck 
Company of Austin, Texas. Since they already 
know all the words for the animals, colors, 
etc. from their oral work, they read the book 
through in 3 or 4 days. They then go on to the 
2nd Book in the series, Juan y Maria en Casa. 

The books are just like the elementary 
readers they used to learn English, and it is 
amazing to see tall, “he-manish” 8th graders 
wanting to color the animal pictures in the 
book! 

The only grammar taught is that which is 
needed for understanding the reader and that 
which gives insight into their own language, 
e.g. “In expressions like Rio Grande and casa 
blanca we notice that the Spaniard puts the 
adjective after the noun because the first thing 
he sees is the whole, the river or the house. He 
then proceeds to describe the river or house in 
regard to size, color, etc.” 

Many students who have trouble in under- 
standing the parts of speech in English, see 
their own language in a new light after an in- 
troductory course in a foreign tongue. We pro- 
ceed to analyze some of the idioms in our own 
language which make English difficult for a 
foreigner to learn. e.g. Boy, did I put one over 
her. (What?) I got by by the skin of my teeth 
(what skin?) Look out for the ball (No, look in 
or you'll get hit); Hurry up wilya? (You mean 
hurry down.) 

The main objective of this course is to break 
down ethnocentric ideas of students. The idea 
that because we in the USA have all the latest 
gadgets and material wealth we have the best 
culture. Rather we try to appreciate together 
the contributions which foreign people have 
made to our own American way of life and to 
world culture. My hope is that through better 
understanding people of other races, religions 
and political beliefs, my students may become 
better citizens. In addition, I try to arouse 
enthusiasm for the study of Spanish in high 
school by making them aware of its increasing 
importance in this modern world. 

The course is divided in to 3 units. At the end 
of the 10 weeks, if time permits, it has been 


found desirable to end with a ‘bang-up” 
fiesta and serve Spanish food. The units are as 
follows: 


1. The Evidence of Spanish Culture in the West- 
ern Hemis phere 


(What the United States owes to Spain in the 
exploration and early settlement of our coun- 
try; architecture, place names; foods; indus- 
tries; traditions; religion; language etc. Evi- 
dences of the Ancient Aztec, Inca and Mayan 
Empires and their contributions to our culture. 


2. Evidences of Spanish Culture in the World 


(What Spain and Spanish America have con- 
tributed to the world in the fields of: Music 
(famous musicians, folk-songs, dances; brief 
survey of music of Spain and Spanish America); 
Art (famous painters) Architecture; Literature; 
History and Geography; Science; Philosophy 
(theories on leisure time); World Affairs (Pan- 
Americanism) 


3. Spanish Culture in comparison with our cul- 
lure. 


(Culture is treated as a way of living. Span- 
ish daily life is studied in relation to our own 
way of living.) Stress will be on similarities and 
differences. Spanish Daily Life; Gypsies; Beg- 
gars; Water-carriers; Night Watchman; Laun- 
dress; Courting; Siesta; Lottery; Servants; 
Market-days; the Café; Art of conversation; 
Importance of the family unit; bargaining; 
pet-names; admiring other objects in friend’s 
home; etc. 2. Spanish Sports 


4. Holidays and Religious Festivals. 


The children enjoy seeing films, filmstrips, 
making lantern slides, costume plate and huge 
wall maps. In making these large maps, use is 
made of the opaque projector to help students 
trace the outlines on paper scotch-taped to the 
board. Small individual product maps can be 
made for special projects or flour maps showing 
early Spanish territory in the USA and state 
names that are Spanish. 

The children learn to sing Cielito Lindo and 
La cucaracha in Spanish. They learn to dance 
the Raspa and Bamba of Mexico and the Cuban 
rumba. 

They enjoy putting on short plays and radio 
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programs in English about the early conquista- 
dores, the founding of Texas, our Hispanic 
Heritage, and short funny plays in Spanish. 

Records that illustrate Spanish and Spanish 
Folk Music are heard.* 

They enjoy playing games to review their 
Spanish vocabulary e.g. (Black Magic; the 
Spanish Buzz game called Silencio). They like 
to add and subtract in Spanish. They take great 
satisfaction in being able to conduct their own 
review days of the cultural material by making 
crossword puzzles, bingo cards, and_ buble- 
grams. A quiz program is also a good way to 
review and helps keep alive their enthusiasm 
and interest. 

Guest speakers may be obtained from the 
Department of Romance Languages at Syra- 
cuse University. 

A course of this type lends itself beautifully 
to the use of audio-visual materials. 

In short this is the ideal type language course 
to teach. Its very nature makes possible a wide 
variety of methods. The only handicap has been 
that there is no suitable text book on the market 
today for such a course. In addition to the 
Juan y Maria series published by the Steck 
Company in Austin, Texas. Each student is 
given booklets I and IV of the Saver Spanish 
Civilization Books. (Oxford Book Company.) 
Yet these booklets are way out of date and not 
at all satisfactory. It is necessary to use many 
other reference books to supplement the lack 
of a text. 

At the present, my colleague, Mrs. Bethel 
Graves, 7th grade language arts teacher and I 
are in the process of writing 3 little text books 
which will be complete in themselves, to go with 


such culture courses where the linguistic and 
civilization material are combined. 

It is our big hope that these cultural courses 
will not be mere potpourris of cultural facts 
with no central purpose uniting the work. 
Isolated memorizing of rivers, mountains etc. 
is no indication that students know the im- 
portance of those rivers. etc. Culture rather is 
the understanding of another’s way of life. 

Tests are few and of a comparative nature. 
(e.g. Compare your Christmas vacation with 
a Spanish boy’s.) Only those students who show 
absolutely no effort receive an unsatisfactory 
grade. Classes usually number between 25 and 
30 students. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that what- 
ever success the program has had is due in 
large part to Dr. James P. Soffietti. The in- 
spiration for this course was received from him 
in a Romance Language Workshop which he 
conducted last summer at Syracuse University. 
It was he who gave me many of the techniques 
for teaching language by this modern method 
and for this I am deeply indebted and shall 
always be most grateful. 

Mary ELIzABETH DALEY 

North Syracuse High School 

North Syracuse, N. Y. 


* 1. A program of Mexican Music (Sponsored by the 
Museum of Modern Art) Carlos Ch4vez, conductor (inc. 
Sones Mariachi, Xochipili-Macuilzochetly (Aztec Music) 
Huapango of Vera Cruz. L. P. ml 2080 Columbia. 

2. Folk music of Spain 12” L. P. Record. Recorded in 
Spain. Music of Majorca, Navarre, Galicia, Asturias, 
Catalonia, Andalucia. E. F. L. 1411 of Ethnic Folkways 
Library. 

3. Latin American Folksongs. RCA Victor Album S50 
Form 152770. Olga Coelho with Guitar. She gives explana- 
tion in English before playing each song. 
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Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Jack McKenney—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from University of Texas 

Promotions: J. W. Treat to Head of Modern Lan- 

guage Department 

Retirements: Howard L. Schug (Professor Emeri- 

tus)—35 years of service 

Return from Leave: L. Haven Miller 

tional University of Mexico 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Robert T. Ittner to Professor 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Wade H. Coleman, Jr.—con- 

tinues on military leave 
Promotions: Jerome W. Schweitzer to Professor 
Linton C. Stevens to Professor 
Herbert A. Van Scoy to Professor 

Resignations: Carl Schoggins 
Gerald H. Little 

Retirements: Robert Irving Little-—43 years of 

service 

Return from Leave: Rafael R. del Valle—from 

advanced study at the University of Mexico 
Herbert A. Van Scoy—from military leave 
Welton J. Sensing—from advanced study at the 
University of Illinois 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: D. M. Healy to Professor 

E. J. H. Greene to Associate Professor 

Retirements: Francis Owen—31 years of service 

Return from Leave: D. M. Healy—from Paris 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Appointments: Edith B. Douds—Associate Pro- 

fessor of French—from Albright College 

Retirements: Elsie A. Garlach—31 years of service 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Geoffroy Atkinson—1952-53— 

Travel and writing in Europe 
Ralph C. Williams—first semester 
to retirement 
Arkansas College, Batesville, Arkansas. Department 
of Foreign Languages. 
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Resignations: Eugene C. Blandford 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Resignations: Wilfred Wilenius 

Renée Zirkle Munkachy 

Retirements: H. T. Ficken—42 years of service 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Mary E. Storer 

leave—Research in Paris 

Promotions: D. A. Murray to Associate Professor 
Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee. Department 
of Language. 

Appointments: William Zellars 

Deaths: Charles Smith—November, 1951 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Department of Modern Languages. 

Resignations: Henry Marshall Kopman—Ac- 

cepted position with State Department 

Return from Leave:—Gustavo René Hernandez— 

Sabbatical Leave—Fall quarter 1951—study 

for Ph.D. at University of North Carolina 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Paul L. Ryan—Assistant Profes- 

sor—from Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, 
New York 
Brandeis University, 
School of Humanities. 
Leave of Absence: Claude A. S. Vigée—February 
1952-September 1952—Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship for France 
Promotions: Claude A. S. Vigée to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Modern and Classical Languages. 

Appointments: Arthur R. Watkins—from Weber 

College 
Leave of Absence: Don Gubler—U. S. Air Force 
Promotions: Harold W. Lee to Professor, Chair- 
main of Department of Modern and Classical 
Languages 
Hugh Nibley to Professor 
R. Max Rogers to Associate Professor 


Sabbatical 


Waltham, Massachusetts 


1 The following material has been received between June 
15 and September 15, 1952. Only those of the rank of As- 
sistant Professor and above are included. 
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Resignations: C. Eldon Bitter—going into business 
Retirements: B. F. Cummings—32 years of service 
Return from Leave: Lee B. Valentine—from Stan- 
ford University 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Deaths: John Whyte— March 30, 1952 

New Chairman of the Department of German: 
Ernst Koch—Associate Professor 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. Di- 
vision of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Harcourt Brown—Research 
and Work for Committee on Humanistic 
Aspects of Science 

Promotions: Juan Lépez-Morillas to Professor 

Albert J. Salvan to Professor 

Retirements: Alfred Herrmann—29 years of serv- 
ice (becomes Professor Emeritus) 

Return from Leave: Lewis H. Gordon 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Department of German. 

Retirements: Max Diez—40 years of service 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: C. E. Aldrich to Head, Modern 

Foreign Languages 
Retirements: Gino A. Ratti—31 years of service 
Florence Morrison—27 years of service 
Return from Leave: Christo T. Mocas from Tulane 
University 

The Romance Languages and German Depart- 
ments were combined into the Modern For- 
eign Language Department. 

University of California, Berkeley, California. De- 
partment of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Deaths: Beatrice Q. Cornish (Emeritus)—April 
28, 1952 

Leave of Absence: A. Torres-Rioseco—Fall term, 
1952 

Yakov Malkiel—Fall term, 1952—Sabbatical 
in residence 

Promotions: Yakov Malkiel to Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology 

Return from Leave: Robert K. Spaulding 
University of California, Los Angeles, California. 
Departments of Germanic Languages and French. 

Leave of Absence: Wayland D. Hand—Guggen- 
heim Fellowship—Research in American 
Folklore 

Eli Sobel—Research in Germany on German 
Literature 

Promotions: Wayland D. Hand to Professor of 

German and Folklore 
William F. Roertgen to Assistant Professor 
Walter Staaks to Assistant Professor 


Return from Leave: A. K. Dolch from Munich, 
Germany 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Department of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: José Bori Alemany—July 15, 1951 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: Lenore Berslin to Associate Professor 

Russell K. Bowman to Head of Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages 

Retirements: Alida Degeler—30 years of service 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio. De- 
partment of Language and Literature. 

Appointments: Henry T. Fahnenbruck 

Resignations: William E. Umbach—Accepted po- 

sition as Professor of German, University of 
Redlands 
Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Department of French. 

Appointments: Rita B. O’Mara—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from Fordham University 

Retirements: Rosa Verspreet—26 years of service 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Jeanne M. Brochery to Assistant 

Professor 
Wells F. Chamberlin to Assistant Professor 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: M. J. Hubert—Second semester 
1951-52—Travel, research 
D. F. Ratcliff—1952-53—Travel, research 

Promotions: Archimede Marni to Professor 
City College, New York, New York. Department of 
German. 

Leave of Absence: Adolf Leschnitzer—1952-53— 

Research, Bollingen Fellowship 
Promotions: Eugene Gottlieb to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 
Werner Miermann to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Ludwig W. Kahn from Ford 
Foundation Fellowship, 1951-52 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Herbert F. Wiese—Assistant Pro- 

fessor of German—from Purdue University 

Resignations: W. T. H. Jackson—to Columbia 

University 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Return from Leave: C. A. Choquette from France 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. De- 
partment of Modern Languages and Literatures. 

Leave of Absence: Gerhard Loose—ACLS Faculty 
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Fellowship, Fall semester, 1952, to study the 
modern essay 
George A. C. Scherer—Academic Leave, Spring 
semester, 1952, to study methods of foreign 
language instruction currently in use in 
Europe 
Thérése S. Westermeier—Leave of absence for 
academic year 1951-52 to study research 
projects, publication of which has already 
begun. 
Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut. 
Department of Spanish. 

Appointments: Augusto Centeno from Oberlin 
College 

Deaths: Antonio Rebolledo—September 21, 1952 

Promotions: Zelmira Biaggi to Associate Professor 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 
Departments of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures and German. 

Leave of Absence: José-Maria Arce—1952~-53 
Linguistic Atlas Survey of Costa Rica 

Retirements: Raymond W. Jones—42 years of 
service 

Return from Leave: Charles Bagley 
and Paris—-1 year 

Joseph Folger—Mexico—1 semester 
Herbert R. Sensenig—2 years in Germany as 
Educational Adviser 
Francisco Ugarte—University of Chicago—1 
year 
Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. De- 
partment of Spanish. 

Appointments: J. Hunter Peak—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of North Carolina 

Resignations: F. L. Blythe—35 years of service 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Arthur L. Campa—Guggen- 
heim Award to do research in the Spanish 
Southwest, June 1952—June 1953 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, Michigan. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Ilse Lehiste—Associate Professor 

from Kansas Wesleyan University 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: J. W. Yedlicka—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota 

Promotions: Joseph A. Fihn to Assistant Professor 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: F. D. Mawimo to Associate Professor 

Caroline H. Kennedy to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: S. E. Eaton—from Quebec 


from Oxford 


W. W. Kirk—from Panama 
H. W. Weigel—from Austria 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Depart- 


ment of Romance Languages. 


Appointments: Hayward Keniston—Visiting Lec- 


turer—from University of Michigan 

Leave of Absence: Brady R. Jordan—Sabbatical 
leave for research in France, Spring 1953 

Promotions: Neal Dow to Associate Professor 

Retirements: F. A. G. Cowper—34 years of service 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Frances Colecchia to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: J. Chalmers Herman 
Chairman of Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages—from University of Kansas 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of French. 

Promotions: Sister Julie to Assistant Professor 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: D. Lincoln Canfield—1952-53 
—Visiting Professor of Spanish at University 
of Rochester 

Resignations: Mildred Finnegan—Marriage 

Return from Leave: Graydon S. DeLand from 
Directorship of the Centro Boliviano Ameri- 
cano, La Paz, Bolivia—August 1951—March 
1952 

Albert Leduc from University of Wisconsin 
completed requirements of the Ph.D. 
University of Florida, Gainesviile, Florida. Depart- 


Professor, 


ment of Foreign Languages. 

Appointments: Jindrich Kucera 
fessor of Russian—from Harvard University 

Promotions: Maxwell J. Wallace to Assistant Pro- 
fessor 

Fordham University, New York, New York. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Vicente Gaos—Assistant Professor 
of Spanish—from University of Southern 
California 

Leave of Absence: Basile D’Ouakil—study of 
French Literature in Near East 

Retirements: Carlos McHale—12 years of service 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Modern Languages. 

Return from Leave: Charles J. G. Mayaud from 
University of Oriente, Cuba 

Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Herman W. Schultz 


Assistant Pro- 
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Promotions: James Dixon Wright to Professor, 
Chairman of Department 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages. 

Retirements: Arthur G. Bovée 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Enrique Noble—Assistant Pro- 

fessor—from University of Rochester 

Resignations: Georgette D. Caskie 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Resignations: Marina Farmakis 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana. Department of 
French and Spanish. 

Appointments: Margaret S. Bailey—Associate 

Professor of French 
Leave of Absence: Emma Mae Hill—study at 
University of Wisconsin 
Retirements: Jean J. Anderson—30 years of serv- 
ice 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Robert L. Politzer—Assistant 
Professor—from University of Washington 
Aram Vartanian—Assistant Professor—from 
Tulane University 

Deaths: Amado Alonso—May 26, 1952 

Leave of Absence: Juan Marichal—Research 

Promotions: Herbert Dieckmann to Professor 

Francis M. Rogers to Professor 
Resignations: William Berrien 
Retirements: John J. Penny 
Guillermo Rivera 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. Department of 
Spanish. 

Promotions: Arlie Salmons to Associate Professor 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas. Division of 
Foreign Languages. 

Promotions: C. L. Farrington to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 

Resignations: Konstanty Zantuan 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. Department 
of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: R. Clinton Platt—Associate Pro- 

fessor of Modern and Classical Languages 

Deaths: Mary Louise Strong—September, 1951 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Departments 
of German and Spanish and Italian. 

Leave of Absence: Henri Stegemeier—Sabbatical 

leave—second semester, 1952-53 

Promotions: Joseph S. Flores to Associate Pro- 

fessor 

Return from Leave: John R. Frey—Sabbatical 

leave—first semester, 1951-52 


Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Depart- 
ments of German and French and Italian. 

Leave of Absence: H. H. Remak—Sabbatical: 
Research—Spring semester, 1953 

H. V. Velten—Fulbright Fellowship in Norway 
1952-53 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Retirements: E. K. Mapes—27 years of service— 
will be Visiting Professor in Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio, under the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, for 1952-53 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Departments of Romance Languages and German. 

Appointments: William H. McClain—Visiting 
Lecturer—from Harvard University 

Deaths: Pedro Salinas—December 4, 1951 

Leave of Absence: Bruce Wardropper—Guggen- 
heim Fellowship 

Promotions: James Clark McLaren to Assistant 
Professor 

Edward Williamson to Associate Professor 

Retirements: Ernst Feise—25 years of service 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Margaret F. McCrimmon— 
1952-53 

Promotions: George B. Clemens to Professor, 
Acting Head of Department 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and Literatures and 
Germanic and Slavic Languages. 

Resignations: George O. Schanzer—to accept posi- 
tion of Associate Professor at St. Johns Uni- 
versity 

Return from Leave: George Kreye—from research 
in Europe 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kansas. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Hans Beerman—Associate Pro- 
fessor—from University of Iowa 

Felix Wassermann—Associate Professor—from 
Southwestern University 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Charles Kirk—Work on Ph.D. 
at Ohio State University 

Resignations: George Berzenec 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. De- 
partment of Modern Foreign Languages and Litera- 
tures. 

Leave of Absence: A. E. Bigge—Sabbatical leave 
1952-53 

Juan Eduardo Hernandez—called back to Air 
Force 
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Promotions: A. E. Bigge to Head, Department of 

Modern Foreign Languages and Literatures 
Norman H. Binger to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Betty J. Eilertsen—to enter military 

service 
Hobert Ryland—illness—see below 

Return from Leave: Blaine W. Schick—from 
France 

Hobart Ryland resigned as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages to become 
Professor of French. 

The Department of Romance Languages and the 
German Department have been consolidated 
to form the Department of Modern Foreign 
Languages and Literatures. Paul Whitaker 
has been appointed Acting Head of Depart- 
ment in Dr. Bigge’s absence. 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: James McManamon—to com- 
plete Ph.D. degree at University of Illinois 

Return from Leave: Elna Jeffries from study at 
University of Dijon, France 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Frederick C. L. van Steenderen (Profes- 
sor Emeritus)—November 5, 1951 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Elliot D. Healy—to teach in 
Caribbean Program—second semester 1951-— 
52 

Promotions: Alfredo Berumen to Associate Profes- 
sor 

Martin E. Ericksen to Professor 
Retirements: Judith Major—28 years of service 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. Department of 
Modern Languages and Classics. 

Leave of Absence: Wilmarth Starr—Chief of Edu- 
cation Section of a Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration mission to French Indo-China—1952-— 
53 

Return from Leave: Alfred Pellegrino—from Uni- 
versity of Montreal, Montreal, Canada 

University of Manitoba, Manitoba, 
Canada. Department of French. 

Appointments: R. L. Walters—Assistant Professor 
—from Princeton University 

Leave of Absence: C. A. E. Jensen—Research at 
Chicago 

Resignations: A. E. Carter—Research in Paris 
and London 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Department of Modern Languages. 


Winnipeg, 


Promotions: George E. Condoyannis to Assistant 
Professor 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Departments of 
Romanic Languages and German. 
Appointments: Kathleen Easling—<Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Training School 
S. L. Luce, Jr.—Assistant Professor of Romanic 
Languages—from Clark University 
Promotions: George Matuschka to Professor 
Return from Leave: Jacques Breitenbucher—from 
Heidelberg University, Germany, where he 
has been University Officer with Military 
Government and Cultural Officer with the 
Department of State for the past four years. 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: Reuben Ellison to Professor 
Berthold Friedl to Professor 
Barbara Mullan to Assistant Professor 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Department of Foreign Languages. 
Leave of Absence: George P. Steinmetz—graduate 
study—1952-53 
Promotions: Ella N. Cowles to Assistant Professor 
Georges J. Joyaux to Assistant Professor 
Return from Leave: Harry C. Barnett 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German 
Deaths: J. A. C. Hildner—January 25, 1952 
J. W. Scholl—September 1, 1952 
Leave of Absence: Benjamin F. Bart—Research 
—1 year 
F. Sanchez y 
semester 
Promotions: Harry Bergholz to Assistant Professor 
Enrique Anderson-Imbert to Professor 
Retirements: R. Hayward Keniston—12 years of 
service 
Herbert A. Kenyon—47 years of service 
Norman L. Willey—28 years of service 
Return from Leave: R. J. Niess from France 
E. Pulgram from Italy 
V. A. Scanio from France and Switzerland 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 
Appointments: Stephen A. Freeman—Acting 
President—March 1, 1952—March 1, 1953 
William N. Locke—Professor—Director of 
Middlebury College Graduate School of 
French in Paris, First semester, 1952-53 
Leave of Absence: Samuel Guarnaccia—Director 
of the Middlebury College Graduate School of 
Spanish in Madrid—First semester, 1952-53 
Promotions: Samuel Guarnaccia to Associate 
Professor 


Escribano—Research—second 
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University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Department of Romance Languages. 
Appointments: Reino Virtanen—Visiting Lecturer 
—from University of Tennessee 
Deaths: Emilio C. Le Fort—March 31, 1952 
Leave of Absence: Guy Desgranges—study in 
France 
Promotions: Marthe Blinoff to Assistant Professor 
Guy Desgranges to Associate Professor 
Thomas B. Irving to Associate Professor 
Robert E. Luckey to Assistant Professor 

Resignations: Jacques Fermaud 

Retirements: Edward H. Sirich—38 years of 

service 

Return from Leave: Walter T. Pattison—from 

University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. De- 
partments of French and Italian and Spanish. 

Promotions: J. S. Brushwood to Associate Profes- 

sor of Spanish 

Resignations: Arturo J. Garcia—to enter commer- 

cial enterprise 

Return from Leave: W. A. Dorrance—Fellowship 

for creative writing (volume of short stories) 
Montana State University, Missoula, Montana. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Retirements: B. E. Thomas—29 years of service 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachu- 
setts. Departments of French and German. 

Appointments: Annie Lorrette—Directrice du 

Foyer—from University of California 

Promotions: Marie-Jeanne Bourgoin to Associate 

Professor 
Edith A. Runge to Associate Professor 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Emile V. Telle—Research: 
France, Belgium 

Promotions: Boyd G. Carter to Professor 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada. 
Department of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Jean Hubener—Professor—from 

University of Toronto (Victoria College) 

Promotions: Alvin Shaw to Assistant Professor 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire. Department of Languages. 

Leave of Absence: J. C. Faulkner—Fulbright 

grant; study of the non-professional theatre 
C. S. Parker—Sabbatical; study and research 
in France 

Promotions: Julio Berzunza to Associate Professor 

J. S. Walsh to Professor, Chairman of Depart- 
ment 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mex- 

\co. Department of Modern and Classical Languages. 


Leave of Absence: William F. J. DeJongh—Study 

and research in Europe 
Marshall R. Nason—to complete work on the 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago 

Promotions: Donald A. McKenzie to Professor 

Retirements: Joaquin Ortega—11 years of service 

Return from Leave: F. M. Kercheville—study and 
research 

New York University: Washington Square College, 
New York, New York. Departments of Spanish and 
German. 

Promotions: L. Blanco to Assistant Professor 

H. G. Lovett to Assistant Professor 
R. Toven to Associate Professor 
Retirements: E. H. Hespelt—26 years of service 
Louis H. W. Rabe—29 years of service 
C. S. L. Schuchard—27 years of service 
North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina. 
Department of French. 

Appointments: Ruth Flowers—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Miner Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Return from Leave: Benjamin F. Hudson—Ful- 
bright Fellowship, The Sorbonne, Paris 

Raleigh Morgan, Jr.—Teaching Fellow in 
French and Graduate Student, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. Departments of Romance Languages and 
German. 

Deaths: Richard Jente—Head, German Depart- 
ment—August 22, 1952 

Promotions: F. E. Coenen to Professor 

William A. McKnight to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Hugo Giduz—25 years of service 

Return from Leave: Herbert W. Reichert—from 
year of research, University of Innsbruck, 
Austria—1951—52 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. De- 
partment of German. 

Leave of Absence: C. R. Goedsche—Research 
Promotions: Ian Loram to Assistant Professor 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Department of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Robert D. Nuner—to continue 
doctoral work at Harvard 

Alberto Pescetto—Reasons of health 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 

Promotions: John W. Kneller to Assistant Pro- 

fessor 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Leland S. Babcock—Assistant 
Professor—from University of California, 
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Berkeley, California 
Leave of Absence: Austin E. Fife—Military leave 
Retirements: Ethel Taylor—26 years of service 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Depart- 
ment of German. 

Return from Leave: T. C. Dunham—Visiting Pro- 
fessor of German at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Margaret J. Moore 

Leave of Absence: John Alley—Leave extended 
for work on doctorate at University of North 
Carolina 

Retirements: Della Owl—32 years of service 

Return from Leave: Stella Sanders—from the 
Sorbonne 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. Department of 
Modern Foreign Languages. 

Leave of Absence: La Velle Rosselot—study for 
Ph.D. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Thomas S. Molnak—Assistant 
Professor—from Rutgers University 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Department of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: George O. Seiver—Research in 
France 

Promotions: Carlos Claveria to Professor 

Return from Leave: André Delattre from France 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Department of Modern Languages. 
Promotions: John R. Bickley to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Harry A. Gnatkowsky to Associate Professor 
Benjamin W. Haseltine to Associate Professor 
and Head of Department 

Retirements: Whitford H. Shelton—40 years of 
service 

Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. De- 
partment of Modern Languages. 

Deaths: Dean Christian Gauss (Professor Emeri- 
tus)—November 1, 1951 

Leave of Absence: Douglas W. Adler—Bicenten- 
nial Preceptor 

Blanchard W. Bates—Bicentennial Preceptor 

Promotions: Blanchard Bates to Associate Pro- 

fessor 
E. B. O. Borgenhoff to Professor 
Werner Hollmann to Associate Professor 
George F. Jones to Assistant Professor 
Raymond §S. Willis to Professor 

Resignations: Francis Fergusson—Position in 
English Department of Indiana University 


Return from Leave: Julian Bonfante—from Italy 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Edin Brenes—teaching in 

Havana, 1951-52 
Elton Hocking—research in Europe, 1952-53 
Earle S. Randall—research in Europe, Second 
semester 1951-52 
Promotions: Warren Sydney Hubbard to Assistant 
Professor 
David Gordon Speer to Assistant Professor 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. Department of 
German. 

Promotions: Lienhard Berger to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Harold Leutz returns from Administrative As- 
signment (Dean of Students) to full teaching 
program in German. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
Department of German. 

Leave of Absence: Hans Eichner—Research at 
University of London on Nuffield Foundation 
Fellowship 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
Department of Languages. 

Promotions: Lucille Itter to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Beatrice Demers—from the 
Sorbonne. 

Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. Department of 
German. 

Promotions: James Beattie MacLean to Assistant 
Professor 

Retirements: C. W. Perkins—Visiting Lecturer 
in German (3 years) 

Return from Leave: Charles Collis Lyle—from 
active duty with Marine Corps Reserve 

Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. Department of 
Romance Languages. 

Promotions: William F. Bottiglia to Professor 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: José Vazquez Amaral to Associate 

Professor 

Resignations: Robert W. Elliott—to Bates College 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Cornelius J. Crowley to Assistant 

Professor 

Resignations: Charles Beaudry 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Department of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Peter S. Presta to Head of Depart- 
ment 

Elly Wilbert to Assistant Professor 
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Shorter College, Rome, Georgia. Department of 
Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Joseph Cedeyco—Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Retirements: John M. Ware—28 years of service 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Appointments: Eunice W. Clark—Associate Pro- 
fessor and Chairman of Department—from 
Milwaukee-Downer College 

Resignations: Blanche Adelle Price—to continue 
graduate work 

Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Louise Bourgoin—study 

Héléne Cattanés—study 
Helen Peirce—study 

Resignations: Christine Zumstein—marriage 

Return from Leave: Anne Gasool—from study in 
France 

Joaquina Navarro—from work on Ph.D. at 
Columbia 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. De- 
partments of French and German. 

Leave of Absence: Alvin D. Jett—work on Ph.D. 

Promotions: T. Herbert Etzler to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

J. Lon Tinkle to Professor 
Stanford University, Stanford, California. Depart- 
ment of Germanic and Romanic Languages. 

Appointments: Carmine R. Linsalata—Assistant 
Professor—from Emory University 

Promotions: Christian G. Bourdery to Associate 
Professor 

Isable M. Schevill to Assistant Professor 

Retirements: Frederick Anderson—32 years of 
service 

In October, 1951, the Department of Germanic 
Languages and the Department of Romanic 
Languages were combined. 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Peter Penzoldt—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Stanford University 

John Rust—Assistant Professor—from Prince- 
ton University 

Resignations: William Burks 

Abraham Kreusler 

Mary Plevich 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 

Promotions: Hazel J. Bullock to Associate Pro- 
fessor 

Elbert F. King to Associate Professor 
Antonio Pace to Professor 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Department of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: James O. Swain—Teaching, 
study, travel in South America 

Promotions: Robert Avrett to Associate Professor 

Return from Leave: Gerald E. Wades—from year 
as Elizabeth Clay Howald scholar at the Ohio 
State University 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Department of 
Romance Languages. 

Resignations: D. L. Hamilton—accepted perma- 
nent post with Army Language Training 
School, Monterey, California 

Texas Christian University, Forth Worth, Texas. 
Department of Foreign Languages. 

Resignations: Wheeler Hawley—to Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham 

Return from Leave: Bita May Hall—from Colum- 
bia University 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas. De- 
partment of Romance Languages. 

Leave of Absence: Juanita Cowan—to do graduate 
work at the University of Texas. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages. 

Return from Leave: Robert Owens—from Mexico 
—reassumes duties as Chairman of Depart- 
ment 

Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. Department 
of German. 

Promotions: William Kolb Provine to Chairman 
of Department 

Union College, Schenectady, New York. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Appointments: Terrence Hansen—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from Stanford University 

Leave of Absence: Charles D. Watland—Graduate 
work at University of Minnesota 

Promotions: S. Paul Jones to Professor 

Return from Leave: Gordon R. Silber—from 
Directorship, European Office, Institute of 
International Education 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 

Promotions: Arval L. Streadbeck to Assistant 
Professor 

The Classics Department has become a part of the 
Department of Languages. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 

Deaths: George J. ten Hoor—Chairman of Ger- 
man Department—May 28, 1952 

Leave of Absence: William H. Roberts—Assistant 
Naval Attaché, American Embassy, Lisbon, 
Portugal 
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Promotions: Josef Rysan to Associate Professor 
and Acting Chairman of German Department 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 
Deaths: Benjamin F. Ladd (Assistant Professor 
Emeritus)—August 28, 1951 
Leave of Absence: Sumner Willard—teaching at 
West Point 
Promotions: Harry H. Kahn to Assistant Profes- 
sor 
Retirements: John B. De Forest—31 years of ser- 
vice 
Return from Leave: Truman M. Webster—from 
graduate study at Ohio State University 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. De- 
partments of Romance Languages and German. 
Appointments: Harry Tucker, Jr.—Acting Assist- 
ant Professor—from West Virginia Univer- 
sity 
Leave of Absence: John L. Riordan—Navy 
Promotions: Julio S. Galban to Associate Professor 
R. Cecil Garlick, Jr. to Associate Professor 
Return from Leave: Francis J. Duke—from Army 
Service 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Indiana. Depart- 
ments of Romance Languages and German. 
Appointments: Morton Celler—Assitsant Profes- 
sor 
J. S. Height—from Northwestern University 
Herbert Lederer—from University of Chicago 
Leave of Absence: Frank D. Horvay—Govern- 
ment Service 
Promotions: Richard R. Strawn to Acting Head of 
Department 
Resignations: Fritz C. Neumann—vwriting 
A. Timothy Pickering—Associate Professor, 
University of the South 
Kurt A. Sulgar—writing, New York City 
Retirements: Fred C. Domroese—Emeritus—33 
years of service 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. De- 
partment of German. 
Promotions: Liselotte Dieckmann to Associate 
Professor 
Raymond M. Immerwahr to Associate Professor 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. De- 
partments of Romance and Germanic Languages. 
Appointments: Emilio Peruzzi—Assistant Pro- 
fessor—from University of Zurich 
Leave of Absence: Carlos Garcfa-Prada—writing 
a historical novel 
Promotions: Abraham C. Keller to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Carroll E. Reed to Associate Professor 
Franz René Sommerfeld to Assistant Professor 


Resignations: Robert L. Politzer—to Harvard | 


University 
Retirements: Felice Ankele—25 years of service 
Return from Leave: Abraham C. Keller—from 
Ohio State University 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. Department 


of German. 
Resignations: Marianne Ordon 


Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. De- 


partment of Spanish. 
Appointments: Mary Whiton Calkins—Visiting 
Professor of Spanish—1951-52 
Julian Marfas—from Institute of Humanities 
(Madrid)—1951-52 
Leave of Absence: Jorge Guillén—September 


1950-September 1952—Visiting Professor in , 


Colegio de Mexico, University of California 
(Berkeley), Ohio State University 
Anita Oyarzabal—Sabbatical leave—Septem- 
ber 1952—February 1953 
Justina Ruiz-de-Conde—Sabbatical leave—Sep- 
tember 1952-53 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 


Departments of Romance Languages and German. | 


Deaths: Thomas W. Bussom—November 11, 195! 
Promotions: Lawrence E. Gemeinhardt to Profes- 
sor 
Juan Roura-Parella to Professor 
Arthur R. Schultz to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Paul H. Curts—43 years of service 
Albert Mann, Jr.—41 years of service 
Return from Leave: Arthur R. Schultz—Reserve 
Officer, U. S. Army 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. De- 
partment of German. 
Resignations: Manfred Strauss—to accept posi- 
tion in Cleveland Public Schools 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. Department of Romance Languages. 
Promotions: Warren F. Manning to Professor 
Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. 
Leave of Absence: Betsy Miller—<Assistant Direc- 
tor of Sweet Briar Junior Year in France 
Return from Leave: Lena L. Mandell—from Bryn 
Mawr College, Lafayette College World 
Flight 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. Department of 
Foreign Languages. 
Promotions: Jonathan Williams to Associate Pro- 
fessor 
Retirements: Alice Spaulding—25 years of service 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir 
ginia. Department of Modern Languages. 
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Leave of Absence: Gordon B. Ringgold—Military 
Service 
Promotions: Reino Korpi to Associate Professor 
Howard Stone to Associate Professor 
Retirements: Archie G. Ryland—Chairman of 
Department—29 years of service 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. De- 
partments of German and Spanish and Portuguese. 
Deaths: C. D. Cool—December 23, 1951 
Leave of Absence: Lloyd Kasten—research 
Werner Vordtriede—research 
Promotions: S. M. Riegel to Associate Professor 
Antonio Sanchez-Barbudo to Associate Profes- 
sor 
Resignations: Christine Vischer 
Frederick Whitesell 
Retirements: Robert O. Roeseler—18 years of 
service 


Return from Leave: Heinrich Henel 
Walter Naumann—from University of Mar- 
burg, Germany 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina. De- 
partment of Foreign Languages. 
Appointments: George C. S. Adams—Associate 
Professor—from University of North Carolina 
Georges S. Cooke—Associate Professor (part- 
time)—from Harvard University 
Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. Department of 
Spanish. 
Leave of Absence: Hipolito Valella 
Return from Leave: Myron Peyton—from Spain 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. De- 
partment of Modern and Classical Languages. 
Leave of Absence: William H. Nelle—Sabbatical 
leave—1952-53 
M.M. 








Audio-Visual Mds 





NEW AND RE-EDITED FILMS 
Spain: 

The following four well-known films on 
Spain, all FitzPatrick Traveltalks, have been 
recently re-edited and re-recorded: ‘From 
Barcelona to Valencia,” 10 min. ‘“‘Granada to 
Toledo,” “In Old Madrid,” & “Valencia to 
Granada.” All are 10 min. and black and white. 
(James A. FitzPatrick Travel Pictures, 8624 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif.) “Land 
Without Bread” is an old film of 1932, 30 min., 
rented at $6 by the Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd St., N. Y. It deals with the dis- 
trict of Las Hurdes, near the Portuguese bor- 
der of Spain. 


France: 


“Paris-New York,” 1952, 20 min. Free loan 
from Movies U.S. A., Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19. Sponsored by the French Line, 
it shows the facilities of the luxury liner 
“Liberté.” “Bal Musette” is a film on the 
Paris night club life, Apache style, sold for $35 
by Sterling Films, Inc., 316-W. 57th St., N. Y. 
19. French Film Reader Series is a set of three 
films made available in 1952 by International 
Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
The films, mentioned separately in this col- 
umn before, were produced by Basic Films Ltd., 
in cooperation with the National Committee 
for Visual Aids in Education and the Modern 
Language Association of Britain. All three films 
are related, since they are incidents in the life 
of the French family, the Martins, who live in 
a suburb of Paris with their three teen-age chil- 
dren. Titles: ‘Depart de Grandes Vacances,” 
11 min. Sale: $50, rental: $4. ‘Le famille 
Martin,” 18 min.; $85, rent $6; ‘Histoire de 
Poissons,”’ 11 min. $50, rent $4. 


Italy: 


“Fra Angelico at San Marco,” 1952, 11 min. 
Sale: $40, rental $4. Produced by Les Actualités 
francaises. Shows the frescoes painted by Fra 
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Angelico in the convent of San Marco near 
Florence between 1436 and 1446. Includes his 
“Annunciation” and “The Crucifixion.” } 
(AF Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 
“Michelangelo,” 14 min. Silent. Sale: $50, rent 
$4. Shows the story of the painting of the 
Sistine Chapel and incidents in the life of 
Michelangelo—painter, sculptor and architect. 
The work on the statue of Moses and the design 
for St. Peter’s Cathedral are also shown. 
(Film Classic Exchange, 1645 N. LaBrea Ave., 
Hollywood 28; also Fredonia, N. Y.) “Raphael,” 
14 min. Silent. The story of the “Madonna of 
the Chair” as well as background of the life | 
and times of Raphael; filmed in Italy (Film 
Classic Exchange). Aside from ‘Barber of 
Seville’ and “La Traviata” announced some 
time ago in this column, two other popular 
Operas are now available in the 16mm field: 
“Fra Diavolo,” 1952, 23 min., selling for $100, 
distributed by Official Films, Grand and Lin- 
den Ave., Ridgefield, N. J., and “Pagliacci,” 9 
min. English version of episodes from Leon- 
cavallo’s opera (Brandon Films, 200 West 57th 
St., N. Y.) “Tutti Frutti” is a 15 min. Sterling 
(see above) film with singing by the Vienna 
Boys Choir. Re-edited and re-recorded in 1950. 
“Ttaly—Land of Inspiration” was originally 
made in 1934 by FitzPatrick Traveltalks (see 
above). Shows ancient and modern Rome; 
Florence and the “‘old masters.” . 


~ 


Portugal: 


“Madeira—A Garden in the Sea.’’ Another 
FitzPatrick film re-edited and re-recorded re- 
cently. Sale: $16.67. Shows this enchanting 
island, a veritable garden. 


Germany: 








“Mysterious Poacher,” 44 min. feature. Lease 
terms. A children’s film produced by J. Arthur 
Rank (United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 29). Story: School children in 
Austria help capture a deer thief on the game | 
reservation. The race for time over dangerous 
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mountain trails is climaxed in the daring cap- 
ture of the poacher, whose identity is a shock to 
everyone. German sound with American narra- 
tion of the story. ‘Die Steinernen Wunder Von 
Naumburg,” 20 min. Rental: $4. (Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53th St., N. Y.) It isa 
survey of the stone sculptures within and with- 
out the cathedral of Naumberg, in Saxony. The 
“feeling” of the sculptures and of the cathedral 
is suggested by striking camera work and by 
music of Johan Sebastian Bach, played on the 
organ by Prof. Fritz Heitman. Commentary in 
German. (Museum of Modern Art) GRIMM 
fairy tales: All distributed by Sterling Films: 
“Little Red Ridinghood,” ‘Rumpelstiltskin,”’ 
“Hansel and Gretel’? (two versions), “Snow 
White,” ‘Puss in Boots,”’ and others. 


Mexico: 


“Quetzalcoatl,”’ 1951, 18 min. Color. Sale: 
$155 Rent. $5. Produced and distributed by 
Dept. of Cinema, Univ. of So. California, Los 
Angeles. With the mortals and gods portrayed by 
masks, statuettes and other artifacts produced 
by the pre-colombian Indians of Mexico, the 
picture retells the legend of Quetzalcoatl, ““The 
Fairest God” of the Aztecs. ‘Fisher Folk of 
Lake Patzcuaro,”’ 1952, 16 min. Color. Sale: 
$150; apply for rent. Shows the primitive life 
and occupations of the Tarascan Indians who 
live on the island of Janizio in Lake Patzcuaro. 
Includes taking ducks in flight with spears, 
fishing with butterfly nets, and market scenes 
where barter is the mode of exchange. (Ralph 
Adams, 4104 Goodland Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif.) “Fortin, The Land of Flowers,” 
10 min. Color. Happy laughing children, 
tropical fruits, a little girl and her baby burro, 
girls diving into a swimming pool which is 
covered with thousands of gardenia blossoms 
Orchids everywhere. Full closeups. Brilliant 
colors. (Ralph Adams) 


FILMSTRIPS 
France: 

“Architecture des Villes Modernes,” 25 
frames. Text in French. Shows the architecture 
of a modern city. (French Embassy, Cultural 
Services, 934 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.21.) “Articules,”’ 
25 frames. This filmstrip is intended for ele- 
mentary science classes in France. Text is in 
French, suitable for vocabulary exercises. 
(French Embassy.) ‘Instruments et Observa- 
toires. La Lune, Le Soleil.” Also designed for 
science classes in France, but with its text in 
French it may be suitable for vocabulary exer- 
cises. 


Germany: 

“Auf Den Gassen Einer Mittelalterlichen 
Stadt,” 80 frames. Free Loan from Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. Text in German. “Die Hansa,” 50 
frames. Text also in German (Schurz Founda- 
tion). 


MutTvAt SECURITY DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


The Mutual Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C., has released a catalog listing 90 docu- 
mentary films, all designed for foreign use to 
bring about better international understand- 
ing. It is a remarkable series of motion pictures 
covering the Marshall Plan at work and the 
other ECA projects in Europe. Some of these 
films are already available for free loan in the 
United States through film agencies and have 
been mentioned previously in this section, but 
the Mutual Security is not yet prepared to 
handle these foreign language films. Most of 
these pictures were made in Europe for dis- 
tribution abroad, and some are available in as 
many as 12 different languages. The languages 
used in these films are: American, Dutch, Dan- 
ish, French, German, Greek, Norwegian, 
Swedish, English (to distinguish from Ameri- 
can), Austrian, Italian, Turkish, and Portuguese. 
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Accent on the Wrong Note 


One of my department heads once made the remark, 
“If you can teach a foreign language, you can teach any- 
thing.” He referred to the fine skill necessary in teaching 
such a “hard” subject as foreign language. The foregoing 
remark implies that foreign language is very difficult to 
master and that only extraordinary teachers are qualified 
to teach it. 

I cannot accept either of these implications because the 
first is not true and the second puts too hard a burden on 
the language teacher. Something is wrong with language 
teaching but the trouble lies elsewhere. 

Teachers of foreign languages, hit by the two wars and 
by the too great failure percentage have always found them- 
selves alerted and on the defensive. In the wake of this fear 
has come the continual question, ‘““What’s wrong with our 
objective?” Yet foreign language teaching in its various 
stages has profited little by our change from one objective 
to another. Whether we taught our students via “grammar 
method,” “direct method” or “reading method,” our pupil 
still failed and we are now faced with the fact that foreign 
languages are rapidly being given less and less importance 
in the curriculum. The last war with the advent of the 
“Army Method” of teaching language, has caused a flurry 
among French, Spanish, and German teachers. Is this the 
solution to our problem? In my opinion, it is only part of the 
answer. 

True, we should change our aim. Comprehension and 
moderate skill in using the foreign language should replace 
our reading objective. The foreign language should be used 
to its fullest extent in every stage of language study. 
However, method per se is not the solution either. 

Let us face the problem of the young student of 15 who 
for the first time is confronted with foreign sounds. It is a 
new song; the melody is unfamiliar; his innate fear of the 
new is heightened by this strangeness. It is not that foreign 
Janguage is “hard”; it is the newness of the experience 
which defeats him. Added to the young adolescent’s ac- 
cumulated emotional blocks is this new and more fearsome 
one. I am talking about the average first language novice 
with no home foreign language background. 

The first few months for a beginning student are the 
most trying and critical ones. No matter what the syllabus 
requires, I feel that in the first two months of the first term, 
not one-third but one-fourth of the grammatical material 
allocated for that period should be taught. 

The teacher’s job is not teaching language, but studying 
the emotional strength of his students. He must enter into 
the realm of guidance here. I am aware of all the diffi- 
culties of such an undertaking and yet it must be done. 
For otherwise, the unhealthy situation in language teaching 
will continue, 

The more timid and apprehensive the student, the less 
his chance for success in the study of a foreign language. 
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More exaggerated is the possibility of failure in language 
than in most other subjects. I am excepting the student 
who has home foreign language background. 

Therefore, it is incumbent on the teacher to study the 
emotional needs of each student and adapt his method so 
that 90% of his class will find great success from the very 
beginning of their foreign language study. At the same 
time, he must give some special attention and if possibk 
extra help to the 10% who have not been reached and whi 
need more attention than can be given, in class, under our 
35 student load system. 

I contend that any student, barring the I.Q. group of 
75-85 can learn a foreign language. And even the ajfore. 
mentioned category can, with an especially adapted course, 
be taught to comprehend and speak simply. 

Starting with such an assumption, the burden lies sole}; 
upon the teacher. It is his task to suit the method to the 
child. Motivation is ‘“‘of the essence.” If the language teach. 
er cannot make the beginning student love Spanish, French, 
or German, at least he must get the pupil genuinely inter- 
ested in his language choice. 

We can do this only if we make the student feel that he 
can succeed in this strange new world. The emphasis must 
be on emotional security in the language class. Yes, more 
so than in any other class. If the student attains a healthy 
attitude toward himself in this brand new experience and 
is given every chance for early success, he will not find 
language difficult and will be happy in language study. 

After the first two or three months, the student wil! 
accept much more readily; new concepts will be so much 
easier for him that the pace can be greatly accelerated and 
so called “time lost” will be made up. The student will not 
only learn more rapidly but will retain even difficult materi- 
al. 

Since we can no longer assume that high school students 
know English grammar, it is imperative to omit all gram- 
matical nomenclature in the early stages of foreign language 
study. The mere mention of verb or adjective is enough 
to antagonize the average student forever against fore'gn 
language. 

In the very first stages (first two weeks), all time should 
be devoted to rote learning of easy songs and poems. The 
classroom objects and numbers should be taught and n° 
book utilized. Except when completely impractical, only 
the foreign language should be used by the teacher. (In 
the romance languages, this is not too difficult because of 
our wide range of cognates). The pupil must be exposed 
constantly to the new sound and must find it familiar before 
he will cease to reject. It is amazing how much he will 
accept when it is made easy for him. A beginner gets ¢* 
cited when he understands a foreign word even though 
abashed at speaking in the beginning. 

The deductive method of presentation of grammatical 
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material should be postponed until the second year, if not 
until later. In the first year, all grammar should be pre- 
sented as either a dictation, comprehension or conversation 
exercise. This will necessitate ingenuity and great prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher, since we are still bound by 
syllabi, Regents and college entrance examinations. I admit 
that adapting a method within our present framework and 
under existing limitations is difficult, but it is not impos- 
sible. Perhaps one day these blocks will be removed. 

Foreign language study can be one of the richest experi- 
ences of a high school student if he is well motivated and 
permitted to enter the richness thereof. 

To continue in our old ways and to live with the vague 
hope that times will be better just because, is wishful think- 


ing. It is playing right into the hands of those who would 
emasculate further our already culturally limited curricu- 
lum. 

The problems confronting the foreign language teachers 
are difficult ones yet when faced with the possibility of 
the relegation of language to a very minor role in the high 
school curriculum it behooves us as language teachers 
to do the impossible. If we can get our students to like 
language, to request it and succeed in it we may be con- 
vincing. 

Mary FABIAN 

James Madison High School 

Brooklyn, New York 


Opportunities for Appointment to English Assistantships in French Schools 


The Institute of International Education has announced 
that February 1st will be the deadline for receiving applica- 
tions for the English assistantships in French lycées and 
normal schools for which it annually submits nominations to 
the Office National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises. 
It is expected that, as in previous years, 40 such assistant- 
ships will be open to young Americans, 20 each for men and 
women. 

Assistants teach conversational English for a maximum 
of 12 hours per week and have regular status as junior 
members of the staff of the school to which they are as- 
signed. Their teaching does not involve formal classroom 
instruction (except as occasionally the professeur d’anglais 
may invite them to assist him in class), but rather involves 
voluntary conversation and drill groups, work with English 
clubs, and similar activities. The over-all assistantship 
program of the Office National involves several hundred 
assistants, by far the greatest number coming from the 
United Kingdom; there is also a considerable number of 
German assistants in France under the program and a very 
small number from Italy and Canada. 

Professor Gordon R. Silber, who has returned to his post 
at Union College after serving for a year as Director of the 
Institute of International Education’s European Office in 
Paris, feels that France’s program of language assistant- 
ships should be more widely known among language 
teachers in the United States. ‘The postes d’assistant pro- 
vide an unusual opportunity for Americans to obtain 
intimate knowledge of contemporary France and to im- 
prove their knowledge of the French language,” Professor 
Silber has written. “During my year as the Institute’s 
representative in Europe, I saw many of our American 
assistants, I talked with a number of the Proviseurs and 
Directrices of the schools in which they were teaching, and 
I visited some of their classes. I was uniformly impressed 
both by the excellent work that our group was doing and 
the excellent way in which they were representing the 
United States abroad. I was impressed, too, with how much 
benefit they were receiving from this unique opportunity 
to come in contact with young French students, teachers in 
the French school system, and, through these contacts, with 
French families. Some of the assistants are located near 
enough to university towns to be able to do formal work at a 
university, and in such cases the school administration is 


usually very cooperative in arranging the assistant’s 
schedule so that he can take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties. Most assignments, however, will naturally not be 
within reach of a university. In these cases American assist- 
ants have often found that they can profit from taking ad- 
vanced courses given in the lycée or the école normale 
itself. Far more important than opportunities for formal 
study, however, are the opportunities for becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with contemporary France and the French 
people which these posts afford. 

“Many appointees in recent years have been American 
students just out of college, ordinarily those who have 
been majors in French and who are planning to go into 
teaching. The posts are an excellent opportunity for these 
recent graduates if they have a strong academic record and 
are personally adaptable and mature. They also offer an 
excellent opportunity for American graduate students, 
and they should perhaps be more widely known among the 
younger high school and prep school teachers who might 
well take advantage of them as a means of spending a year 
abroad to round out their preparation and to freshen their 
contacts with contemporary France. Naturally the first 
appeal of this program is to those who are planning on a 
career in the teaching of French, but I feel that graduate 
students in allied fields, such as English and social studies, 
should be encouraged to compete for these appointments, 
provided that they have an adequate knowledge of French 
to start out with.” 

A modest salary sufficient for living expenses and minor 
incidentals is paid the assistants, and board and lodging at a 
nominal rate is provided in most schools. While some assist- 
ants have been able to stretch their salaries to cover vaca- 
tion travel, it is necessary for appointees to have their own 
funds to cover extras and to assure that they can take full 
advantage of travel opportunities during vacations. Ap- 
pointees must also be prepared to pay their passage to and 
from Europe. 

One or two teaching assignments in French universities 
carrying the title of ““Lecteur” may also be available. If 
sa, lecteurs will be selected by the Office National from 
among the applicants for assistantships who have had 
special training in American literature and some experience 
in college teaching. 
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The Institute of Internationa] Education has announced 
the following general eligibility requirements: These awards 
are open to unmarried men and women, preferably under 
30 years of age. Candidates who have not studied abroad 
will be preferred to candidates who have had significant 
foreign study experience. Applicants must be citizens of the 
United States and must present proof of: 

(1) A Bachelor’s degree from an American college or 

university by the time of departure, 

(2) Good academic record, 

(3) Good knowledge of French, 

(4) Correct usage of the English language, 


(5) Good moral character, personality and adaptability 

and 

(6) Good health. 

The Institute also nominates candidates for fellowships 
under the program of the Direction Générale des Relations 
Culturelles under the Minstry of Foreign Affairs, for which 
the basic requirements are the same and for which the 
closing date is likewise February Ist. 

Further information and application blanks for either 
competition may be secured from the U. S. Student Pro. 
gram, Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


English Language Program for Yugoslavia 


Two English Language training centers are to be set up 
in Yugoslavia by Georgetown University’s Institute of 
Languages and Linguistics as an aid to the Mutual Security 
Agency’s productivity and technical assistance program 
for that country. 

The language barvier and lack of interpreters versatile 
in both English and Serbo-Croatian have delayed MSA’s 


technical assistance program for Yugoslavia. After the 
Georgetown Institute project gets under way in early 
December, Yugoslav technicians and engineers scheduled 
to come to the United States for technical assistance studies 





under the MSA program will receive pre-departure training | 


in the English language by one of the most effective ac- 
celerated teaching methods in use today. 


Language Federation Bulletin 


We wish to call the attention of the profession to the 
excellent Bulletin published by the New York State 
Federation of Foreign Language Teachers, and edited by 
Professor Glenn Waas of Colgate University. It gives inter- 
esting accounts of the various meetings and activities of 
the New York Federation and it points out the important 


activities of the members of the Federation. One can 
quickly see that the New York Federation is well organized 
and doing its work most efficiently. We wish to express our 
best wishes to the Officers of the Federation and Editor 
Glenn Waas. 


Foreign Students in the United States 


There is a record-breaking foreign student population in 
U. S. colleges and universities, according to a report issued 
by the Institute of International Education. The current 
“census” conducted jointly by the Institute and the Com- 
mittee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 
shows that well over 30,000 students from other lands are 


being trained this year in the United States. 

Nearly 3,000 of the Chinese students tabulated have 
been in the United States two or three years, and are un- 
able to return to China today. Another sign of the times is 
that nearly one-third of the 30,000 students are women. 


Latin Seeds of Modern Drama 


There is a very interesting article by Dr. Willis Knapp 
Jones in The Classical Outlook dealing with the Latin origin 
of modern drama. It is very desirable that the connection 
between the modern and classical languages should be kept 


constantly in mind. Teachers representing both groups 
should aim to publish in each other’s publications. We are 
all brothers. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


A Spanish sound film, La comida en casa, produced by 
the Audio-Visual Center at Purdue University, is now 
available for distribution to teachers for classroom use. 
Professor Einar R. Ryden of the Division of Education 
and Applied Psychology is the educational author. For the 
present the film may be loaned without a rental fee through 


the Film Library, Purdue University. 

La comida en casa is a text on film. This film text repre- 
sents a new oral-auditory technique for teaching a second 
language and is intended not merely as an audio-visual aid 
but as a complete and integrated presentation of learning 
materials. 


AATF National Information Bureau 


This Bureau, which functions under the able guidance 
of Professor Armand Bégué, of Brooklyn College, offers a 


wide variety of audio-visual realia of special interest 
teachers of French. 
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Meetings 











Third Annual Conference on Italian Civilization 


The growth of American interest in Italian Culture since 
the end of World War II was reflected in the third annual 
conference on Italian Civilization, sponsored by the Italian 
Department of Columbia University, which was held on 
April 19, at the University’s Casa Italiana. More than 
three hundred participants attended this year’s sessions, 
which were on the topic “Italian Culture in the Twentieth 
Century.” 

The speakers and subjects were: Dr. Josef V. Lombardo, 
Queens College, N. Y., “Modern Art in Italy”; Professor 
Serge Hughes, St. Johns University, N. Y., “Italian Nar- 


rative Literature’; Dr. Guido Errante, City College of 
New York, “Benedetto Croce and Aesthetics”; Professor 
Domenico Vittorini, University of Pennsylvania, ‘“Piran- 
dello and the Italian Theatre”; Dr. Santo Finocchiaro, Co- 
lumbus and Goldwater Memorial Hospitals, “Italian Con- 
tributions to Medical Progress”; Professor Angelo P. Sereni, 
New York University, “Italian Law’; Professor Elio 
Ginaturco, music and literary critic, “Italian Composers, 
1932-1952”; and Dr. Lello Gangemi, Visiting Fellow at 
Princeton University, “Italian Economic Thought.” 


The Chicago Chapter of the AATG 


The Chicago Chapter of the AATG held its spring 
luncheon meeting on April 19th at the College Club. Dr. 
Hazel Vardaman, U. of Illinois, presiding. After the read- 
ing of the minutes, Dr. George Metcalf, University of 
Chicago, announced that he had printed reports of the 
Aspen Germanic Conference of July, 1949 for distribu- 
tion. He announced also that Dr. C. R. Goedsche, North- 
western University, is conducting a membership drive for 
the AATG. 

Miss Jeannette Hills, Thorton Township H.S., reported 
that the balance in Treasury is $175.00. 

Miss Beulah Agnew, Joliet Township H.S., reported on 
the financial situation of the Scholarship Fund. Miss Clara 
Lawin, Foreman H.S., reported on Registration, and Dr. 
F. K. Richter, Illinois Institute of Technology, spoke about 
the Scholarship Contest to be held May 10, at his School. 


Cercle Francais 


The second annual spring convention of the Alabama 
Federation of French Clubs was held on March 7 and 8 at 
Huntsville, Alabama. When all the delegates had arrived, 
they were taken on a tour of the city. The convention got 
started officially on Friday night. Miss Patsy Brown, presi- 
dent of the Huntsville Club, presided. 

There was a musical program followed by an informal 
dance for the delegates and guests. 

The convention convened again on Saturday morning at 
the Huntsville H.S. The president school, Sheffield, pre- 


He also announced a Radio Broadcast for May 23, over 
WBIK. 

Dr. Elfriede Ackermann, Von Steuben HLS., read greet- 
ings from Dr. Joseph Schwarz of the University of Heidel- 
berg, and from former secretary, Grace Buchwalter, Taft 
H.S., who had been fighting floods in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Our Program Chairman, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, introduced the principal speaker, F. Ritter, a 
prominent actor and director, with experience in various 
European theatres, who is now at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Mr. Ritter gave a very delightful reading of 
Act II of Hofmannsthal’s Der Schwierige. 

In conclusion, E. L. Morthole showed two films on Der 
Bodensoe. Respectfully submitted, 

GERTRUDE SCHLUETER 
Secretary 


de L’ Alabama 


sided over this meeting. Reports of each school’s activities, 
programs, and projects for the year were given. New officers 
for the coming year were elected as follows: President, 
Huntsville High, Huntsville; Vice-President, Bishop 
Toolen, Mobile; Secretary, John Carrol High, Birmingham; 
and Treasurer, Sidney Lanier High, Montgomery. 

In an amendment to the constitution, the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer was divided, and a new secretary and a new 
treasurer were elected. 
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SACKS, NORMAN P., Spanish for Beginners, The 
Ronald Press Co., New York, N.Y. 1951, 
pp. xili+256. Price $3.00. 


A new, modern-language grammar for beginners excites 
an interest all its own. Can it achieve, more effectively than 
its predecessors, the objectives of all beginning texts of this 
kind? A valid answer to such a question is usually possible 
only after the book has been used in class-work, but a read- 
ing of Dr. Sacks’ interesting text may well predispose many 
teachers to try it where possible. The material in this 
volume is comprehensive, well organized and is concisely 
presented, without sacrificing clarity, within twenty lessons 
(plus several review-lessons and three introductory chap- 
ters). This text, planned for both the oral and the reading 
objectives, can be covered in one semester. The basic text 
of each lesson is often in dialogue while the questions 
thereon, in Spanish, can usually be answered by the student 
from his own experience. Vocabulary and idioms have been 
well selected from the Keniston and the Buchanan lists. 
Dialogues introduce practical situations as well as cultural 
material from both Spain and Spanish America. A timely 
appendix of English grammatical terms is adequately il- 
lustrated with examples. 

The introductory chapters not only present the alphabet 
and detailed material on pronunciation, but they also in- 
clude lists of (a) Spanish words in the English language, 
(b) English words of Spanish origin, and (c) Spanish place- 
names in the United States. Thus, the student at the outset 
sees Spanish related to his own ‘“‘world” and language. Pro- 
nunciation exercises employ many proper names (both 
persons and places) in Spain and in Spanish America, 
names with which any informed citizen should be familiar 
but of which many are but vaguely aware. End-paper maps 
are wisely provided to clarify hazy geographic notions. 
Not the least meritorious, however, of this author’s in- 
clusions is the short poem at the end of nearly every les- 
son, valuable since the memorizing of verses confers on the 
student of any foreign language several distinct benefits. 

Simplicity, clarity and brevity characterize the author’s 
exposition of the subjunctive, the relative pronouns, re- 
flexive and passive constructions, differences between ser 
and estar, tense usage and similar difficulties which beset 
and discourage most students. Verb tenses are introduced 
in logical sequence and at practicable intervals. Each lesson 
normally requires two assignments to -complete satis- 
factorily. For teachers desirous of additional reading mate- 
rial, many available readers would be more or less suitable. 
Nevertheless, such teachers would doubtless welcome, from 
Professor Sacks, a supplementary reading text integrated, 
lesson by lesson or chapter by chapter, with this, his 
Spanish for Beginners. 

Typographically, printer and publisher have done a 
better than average job on this compact volume. 

WritiaMm H. ArRcHER 

University of Tennessee 
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E. D1az-Retc, Diccionario de dificultades de la 
lengua espanola. Carta-prélogo por D. José 
M* Pemén, de la Real Academia Espafiola. 
Madrid, Ediciones A. G. Martorell, S. A, 
1951. 439 pp. 


The first dictionary of its kind in Spanish is more curious 
than helpful. With commendable modesty the author de- 
clares in his Advertencia preliminar: “Como éste es el primer 
Diccionario de difficultades que se publica en Espaiia, ha de 
tener todos los defectos y adolecer de todas las omisiones 
de lo primerizo, tanto mds cuanto su autor dista mucho de 
ser una autoridad en materia lingiiistica, filolégica y lexico- 
grifica.” 

Lest the American student or teacher of Spanish mis. 
understand the nature of the work upon reading the title, 
it should be pointed out at once that the “difficulties” with 
which the book deals are not those which beset the foreigner 
because of the nature and vocabularly of his own language. 
Those pitfalls for English speakers, the many “false friends” 
like decente, conferencia, pariente, either are not listed, or 
are included for reasons other than their semantic difficulty 
for foreigners. 

The aim of the volume is stated by the author thus 
“Este libro tiene por objeto reunir, por orden alfabético, 
un conjunto de voces y expresiones sobre las cuales pudiera 
haber duda en cuanto a su escritura, composici6én conjuga- 
cién significado exacto, etc., por parte de aquellas personas 
que, no estando obligadas, por su profesién, a tener un 
profundo conocimiento del castellano, necesitan con- 
sultar gramaticas o diccionarios, 0 preguntar a_ otros 
mds versados para solventar una dificultad de orden 
gramatical o lingiifstico.” And the difficult points with 
which the book concerns itself are listed as follows: “Se 
han reuindo en este libro las palabras en las que figuran 
las letras g o 7, sobre las cuales tienen duda la mayoria 
de las personas que escriben; todas las que empiczan 
por ex, por ser muchos los que confunden s y x, emple- 
Andolas indistintamente; todas las que empiezan por 
h o en las cuales figura dicha letra; todos los términos 
de naimero y género dudoso; multitud de diminutivos y 
superlativos; todos los verbos irregulares, referidos 4 
modelos de conjugacién en los que ésta se da completa; los 
participios irregulares; multitud de barbarismos, de nco- 
logismos espurios, de extranjerismos y particularmente 
galicismos, que podriamos llamar de Gltima hornada, que 
han proliferado en estos Gltimos tiempos de posguerra; 
numerosisimos gentilicios, no sélo relativos a pueblos, 
ciudades y provincias espajiolas, sino hispanoamericanos Y 
extranjeros de todo el mundo, cuyas terminaciones se han 
castellanizado.” To these are added all the newer words 
accepted by the Academy and listed in the appendix to its 
Dictionary, and many foreign expressions, mainly Latin. 

Since, in the author’s opinion, the “difficulties” pre- 
sented by most of the words listed, except the gentilicios, 
are mainly orthographical, the terms included are not 
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completely defined (‘No se definen las palabras en sus 
distintas acepciones, limit4ndonos a dar lacénicamente su 
significado”). Thus golondrina is defined only as “‘vaporcito 
de placer para trasladarse en los puertos,”’ a meaning now 
accepted by the Academy. 

Most of the volume is composed of an endless list of ad- 
jectives derived from place names, not only Spanish, but 
from all parts of the world, and mainly obscure. The pre- 
ponderance of these can be shown by noting the contents 
of a page or two taken at random. The first page under the 
letter g, for example (p. 181), lists, in addition to the letter 
gitself, four nouns: gaje, included because it is spelled with 
j, galactita, galaxia, and galicismo. The other fifteen entries 
are the gentilicios: gabaonita (Gabaén, Palestine), gabiaretio 
(Gabia la Grande, Granada), gaditano, gadorense (GAdor, 
Almeria), gaetano (Gaeta, Italy), gaibense (Gaibe, Bolivia), 
gaibielano (Gaibiel, Castellén), galaadita (Galaad, Pal- 
estine), galdacanés (Gald4cano, Vizcaya), galerino (Galera, 
Granada), galés, galiciano (gallego), galisteno (Galisteo, 
Cdceres), galo, and galverio (Galvez, Toledo). 

The book is not really a useful compilation. It is hardly 
helpful to list mujer, mujercilla and mujercita simply be- 
cause they are spelled with j, or exceder, excelente, and 
excusa because of their x. Except for the innumerable ad- 
jectives derived from obscure place names, most of the 
items included are to be found in any standard dictionary. 
Perhaps its greatest usefulness will be for the historians of 
language, who have in it a handy list of barbarisms and 
neologisms of foreign origin, especially Gallicisms, to be 
found in twentieth-century Spanish. 

Joun KENNETH LESLIE 

Northwestern University 


ABREU GOMEZ, ERMILO, and FLoREs, JOSEPH S. 
Historias de don Quijote. American Book 
Company. New York, 1950, pp. ix+158. 
Price, $2.20. 


Dr. Abreu Gémez of the Normal Superior de México 
and Professor Flores of the University of Illinois present 
thirty-two episodes from the immortal El ingenioso hidalgo 
don Quijote de la Mancha in an originally prepared version, 
not an abridgment. This volume will be a welcomed addi- 
tion to the Spanish textbook field in that it introduces 
Cervantes’ great book to the host of Spanish students who 
never reach a level of proficiency that permits a first hand 
acquaintance with the original masterpiece. 

Each chapter contains a short reading selection accom- 
panied by footnotes which explain the more difficult gram- 
matical expressions as well as most idiomatic terms, a 
vocabulary presenting all new words, and exercises of three 
kinds: (1) questions in Spanish based on the reading as a 
conversational drill; (2) fill-in sentences on verb forms, 
nouns, adjectives, pronouns, etc.; and (3) idioms to be used 
in a complete Spanish sentence. 

_ Following the last chapter is a list of 79 idioms, arranged 
in order of frequency, according to Keniston’s Spanish 
Idiom List. The main vocabulary is complete, and idioms 
are listed under each key word. A random check reveals the 
vocabulary to be well compiled. Of the total count of ap- 
proximately 1,200 words, about one fourth are cognates, 
and the remainder, with a few exceptions, are to be found 


among the first 2,500 in the Buchanan Graded Spanish 
Word Book. There are a few “uncontrolled” words which 
one would expect in order to retain the flavor of the original. 

An objection might be raised to the number of foot- 
notes, which seems excessive in relation to the length of 
each reading selection. For example, the reading material 
of the second chapter consists of only 23 lines—23% of this 
material is translated in the footnotes. However, the in- 
terest created by the reading itself might overcome the 
frequent interruption required in consulting the footnotes. 
Since there are only three types of exercises used in each 
chapter throughout the book, the student may tire of the 
sameness. This, of course, could be overcome by the skilled 
teacher. 

Only the indicative mood is used in the book. A new 
tense is introduced every five chapters. Consequently, this 
reader can be started after the student has mastered the 
present tense of a few of the most common regular and ir- 
regular verbs. 

The thirty-two episodes follow the unity of Part One of 
the original. The authors state that this book does not pre- 
tend to be a substitute for the direct reading of the Cer- 
vantes original. They have attempted to give a pleasant 
beginning to the student of Spanish who may wish to add 
to his understanding of the language. The use of this at- 
tractive book should certainly accomplish this worthy ob- 
jective. 

CAREY S. CRANTFORD 

Carson-Newman College 


KAUFMANN, WALTER A., Nietzsche: Philosopher, 
Psychologist, Antichrist. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xi, 
409. $6.00. 


No modern thinkers have had a more far reaching effect 
upon contemporary thought and action than Schopen- 
hauer, Nietsche, Marx, and Freud. Yet, in general, in- 
dividual reaction to these men is based not on objective 
contact with their works, but rather on personalized pres- 
entations of particular segments of their thought. With 
the result, that even in “responsible” intellectual circles, 
each of these men has come to be regarded by many either 
as vicious or saintly, as mauvais sujet or paragon. Partly be- 
cause of events in Europe since 1933, and partly because 
the style and character of the man not only made distortion 
easy but even invited it, this has been especially true in the 
case of Nietzsche. For which reason we may regard with 
gratitude this study, which is designed to provide a correc- 
tive to incriminating slogans and false generalizations 
about Nietzsche. 

Cautioning against basing an estimate of Nietzsche on 
Zarathustra alone or on a reaction to isolated aphorisms, 
Professor Kaufmann points out that a fair estimate of 
Nietzsche can be gotten only by reviewing the entire struc- 
ture of Nietzsche’s thought against the background of his 
time. The Nietzsche who then emerges, as Kaufmann 
shows, is not a nihilist but a man attempting to re-establish 
value-content by opposing shallow materialism with defiant 
creativity. This Nietzsche is not “a wayward disciple of 
Schopenhauer or a lone epigone of the pre-Socratics” but a 
devout worshipper of Socrates and a philosopher “in the 
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grand tradition of Western thought.” Refuting the view 
that Nietzsche lacked any coherent philosophy, Kaufmann 
constructively shows the existential unity of Nietzsche’s 
thought and style, a thought that was not primarily con- 
cerned with speculation about ultimate reality but with 
the problems of contemporary civilization. Thus, if we are 
misled into classifying Nietzsche as nothing but an errant 
genius or an especially virulent specimen of romantic 
German metaphysician, it is because the commonly pur- 
sued desultory approach, which usually focusses on what is 
apparently little more than brilliant invective or cloudy 
speculation, prevents our recognizing the basically empiri- 
cal nature of Nietzsche’s orientation, an orientation that 
not only caused him to catalogue the ills of contemporary 
society, but that also conditioned his prescription for those 
ills: that progress is possible only if man can learn to syn- 
thesize the diversities of life by being more honest and more 
unselfish—in short, more courageous—than history has 
generally revealed him to be. 

If, in this beautifully written treatise, Professor Kauf- 
mann does not answer all questions definitively, he comes 
as close to this as brilliant scholarship and the nature of the 
subject permit. And since Dr. Kaufmann is a professional 
philosopher who is not only thoroughly acquainted with his 
own field but who also shows keen psychological insight and 
unusual literary penetration, he has here produced one of 
those rare works that no student of modern thought can 
afford to ignore. 

Ernst Kocu 

Brooklyn College 


HUEBENER, THEODORE AND NEWMARK, MAXIM, 
A First Course in German, D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1952. xxiii+431 pp. $2.80. 


The authors have attempted with this text to meet the 
long-felt need for an elementary German grammar on the 
high school level only. This work is the apparent result of 
the practical experience of men engaged in teaching on the 
secondary level. 

This book contains thirty lessons, each planned as a 
one-week unit. After each fifth lesson there is a review les- 
son which includes an objective test on the preceding five 
lessons. The first nine lessons stress pronunciation; the 
tenth and eleventh, the rules of spelling, punctuation, 
syllabification. Thereafter each lesson has two texts fol- 
lowed by word lists and questions, vocabulary notes, and 
grammatical notes followed by abundant exercises. There 
are also supplementary reading selections. 

The material is presented inductively by the oral-aural 
method with a constant focus of attention upon the 
learner. The pupil describes a series of every day actions 
which he performs; executes commands; engages in conver- 
sation with other pupils on their immediate interest; an- 
swers questions based upon the dialogue of others; reads 
out loud narrative prose and historical anecdotes, both in- 
terspersed with conversation; sings songs, recites poetry, 
plays games. Throughout, the authors present a modern 
living language with the grammatical explanations serv- 
ing but as an aid in the acquisition of a speaking, under- 


standing, writing, and reading knowledge of the language. 

To achieve this aim the authors have enhanced their 
text by the functional use of numerous and attractive pho- 
tographs and drawings. These in each instance by appeal. 
ing to the eye, center the attention of the learner upon the 
topic under consideration. 

In spite of all these features this book has some short- 
comings. There is too much emphasis upon pronunciation, 
Too many lessons are devoted to it. In this, the text has 
also assumed to a great extent the function of the teacher 

This work does not cover enough ground. It is designed 
primarily for a thirty-week year, whereas the usual schoo! 
year is thirty-six weeks. As a result numerous grammatical 
topics, normally covered, are omitted: (1) The strong and 
weak adjective; (2) Comparison; (3) Subordinating conjunc- 
tions and dependent word order; (4) Relative clauses; (5 
Irregular weak verbs; impersonal verbs; (6) Introduction to 
the subjunctive, the passive and indirect discourse. Fur- 
thermore, there are only about one hundred pages of actua! 
German text exclusive of exercises and vocabulary. This is 
hardly sufficient for a one-year course. 

Therefore, this text at its best fulfills the needs of a 
terminal high school course, not a college preparatory 
course. 

ROBERT M. CopELanp 

Gloucester Mass. High School 


Bonn, Orto F. (edit.) Les Farceurs. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, 1951, pp. 57. 
Price, $0.64. 


Another in the useful series of graded French readers of 
the Heath-Chicago languages series, Les Farceurs contains 
short stories by Moineaux, Fischer, Scholl, Maurois, and 
Aréne, at least two of which (L’O pinion de Pros per M ariolle, 
Naissance d’un Mattre) are already available in other texts. 
The stories are well annotated by Professor Bond, and with 
this book (Book VIII in the series) a word-count of almost 
2000 non-cognate words is reached. 

The stories are all on the whimsical side, with a re- 
strained and ironic sort of humor which would perhaps 
have greater appeal for older students. There is the ur- 
fortunate dog-shearer who modishly trims a poodle with the 
mistaken assumption that it belongs to the man it is follow- 
ing (Le Chien Tondu en Lion); a budding author tries to 
help his reputation along by praising one of his pieces in 4 
letter to the editor (using an assumed name), only to find 
that his scheme has backfired (L’Opinion de Prosper 
Mariolle); Une Soirée Parisienne is an amusing picture 
theatrical ballyhoo; Naissance d’un Mattre pokes sly fun at 
avant-garde art circles, and M. Pitalugue, having lost his 
garden-seed through his weakness for gambling, patiently 
goes through the motions of sowing and weeding in order t0 
conceal his fault from his wife (Les Haricots de Pitalugu). 

Les Farceurs presents a collection of mildly amusing and 
rather subtle stories which would be useful as secont- 
semester reading in a first-year college class. 

Yvonne L. LABRECQUE 

Oxford School, West Hartford, Conn. 
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